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Gorham Manutacturing Co., 


| — 9 ae ey ge os =) 0 on ae ns — 9 — 
Brcadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
proportion. The GORHAM Plated Ware 
has almost exclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose 
This now celebratsd ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 

FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 
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SUPPLIES 


BELTING, OFF & LAFHYARNS ’ 


WINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE 


208 8S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 
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SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO., 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH. PA. 





The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 





ron Bolts 


with Cut Threads. 





than 


Fifty to Sixty per 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Recessed Nut. 


Stronger 


FRANCOIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 





Gro. W. Morris, Gen 1 Manager D. C. Nose, See’y & Treas, 
. N. FreNca, Gen’l Superintendent, 


Aaron Frencon, Chairman 


JuLIus FE. Frencn, Vice Chairman. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK. S88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


LONDON, ENG, 
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RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


ure 


163 LaSal 
CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, MASS 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIG 


No.1, Kossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple, 
“2, Light Brown. * 4, Brown 
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8 o- 
te sot 
nq for pric 10) Vese y St., 


NEW YORK. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. B 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— — 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





PC. H. BESLY 4 CO.CHICAGO.ILL, USA 


GARDNER DIE STOC 
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CHARLES H. BESLY&CO 10-12 N.CANAL ST. CHICAS CLUSA, 





JULIUS DeLONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
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For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY OITY, PA. 





Ti When you start on a journey you will get 
18 Tue Best Service, THE GREATEST LUXURY, 
to this THe Most COMPLETE ComMFoRT, if your 
Truth if your ticket reads via THE NORTH-WESTERN 
* Line. For full information as to through 
rates and routes and for Sleeping Car Berths, call on 
your home agent, or for Map Folder free. Address 
T. W. TEASDALE, G. P. A.., 





C.St. P., M. & O. Ry., St. Paul. 





BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Bogue & Mills System Pneumatic Lever 
and _— Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Bo & ill neu j rate 
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Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey; 
Chicago & Western Indiana; 
Northern Pacific; 
Chicago & Grand Trunk; 
Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chieago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago; 
Union Pacific System. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Ojfice, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, It. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 








AN IRRIGATED PRUNE ORCHARD IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY, 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The soliditw of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

: ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—1hiin on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
et | ag eg rey California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will moncpolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enoug h.-Vaney soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; Mo M Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig atlON..—noisure to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


THERMS OF SALE: 


The land: of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right ge mer ana | an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second ge is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 




















BILLINGS, MONTANA, 


The county seat of Yellowstone County, 
The greatest wool market in the United States, 
The depot of supplies for the Yellowstone Valley, 


The junction point of the Northern Pacific, the Rocky Fork Branch of 
the N. P., and the Burlington & Missouri R. R. 


No other railroad within 250 miles. 
400 square miles of agricultural country tributary to the town. 


The best qualities of brick and sandstone for building purposes. 
Unlimited water supply. 

Over 200 miles of irrigating ditches in the county. 

Five tons of alfalfa average yearly yield per acre. 


1,215 bushels of potatoes raised on one acre of land in this valley in 
1892, THE PROOF OF THE SUCCESS OF IRRIGATION. 


Water rent cheap, with lots of magnificent farming land for sale at 
from $4 to $15 per acre ata distance of from five to ten miles from 
railroad. 


Desirable location for flouring mill, oat meal mill, linseed oil mill, 
starch factory, paper mill, smelters and numerous other enterprises. 


Fuel very cheap, being adjacent to the largest and best coal fields in 
Montana. 


Great facilities for diversified farming. 
A family independent on 40 acres. 


For full particulars, prices of land, etc., address 


I D. ODONNELL, Scc. Minn. & Mont. Land and Imp. Co.; 
AUSTIN NORTH CO, Real Estate Agents; A 
BILLINGS REALTY CO; P. YEGEN & CO.,, Geseral Merchandise; 
BILLINGS WATER POWER Co., 
FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
Billings, Montana. 
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3 TYPES AND CHARACTERISTICS ties 
34 OF PUGET SOUNDIINDIANS. 3 
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To very many casual observers who have had 
but meager opportunity to judge of the traits of 
the too often wretched remnants of once pros- 
perous and powerful tribes, the Siwash, as he is 
called, is a repulsive creature, an object of ridi- 
cule and contempt. Those who have lived all 
their lives in the Northwest are prepared to 
say, as did an old pioneer when some one re- 
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marked that the Indians seemed scarcely human, 
‘*They are just as human as you are.” 

A long line of strongly marked and individual- 
ized Indian characters file past before my mental 
vision as I recall the scenes of my childhood, 
and now attempt to set forth a few of their most 
striking peculiarities as exemplified in repre- 
sentative individuals. Among these I shall 





briefly sketch Chief Sealth, or Old Seattle; Pat 
Kanem, a Snoqualmie chief; Tse-tse-gues, a 
cousin of Chief Sealth; Sdedsk, a son of Tsetse- 
gues; Hu-hu-bat-sut, or Salmon Bay Curley; 
Siahaluch, an Indian woman, and others equally 
interesting. 

A peculiarly touching memory we have of 
Sdedsk. His father gave him to usin 1854 and 
he became my “bearer,” as they would say in 
Calcutta. A rare Oriental he might have been, 
with his fine acquiline features, silky hair, soft, 
dark eyes, smooth olive skin, delicate hands and 
feet, and such pleasant ways. A picture, rather 
a glimpse only, I recall of him; he is kneeling 
reverently on the old log cabin floor, his face 
hidden in his hands, 23 we begin our evening 
prayer. 


The writer of this article, whose parents, Mr, David 


T. and Mrs. Louisa Denny, were the first white couple 
married in Seattle (on Jan. 23d, 1852), obtained inform- 
ation pertaining to some of the characters from David 
T. Denny, who speaks the native tongue with fluency. 


u 








INDIAN HOP PICKERS, PUGET SOUND. 
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One morning, my mother observed that while 
at work he was weeping. ‘‘What is the matter, 
Sdedsk?’’ she asked. ‘‘O,I feel very badly; I am 
sick; I want to go home and see my mother.” 
It was seen that he was really ill as well as 
homesick, and was sent home, where he died at 
the age of fourteen. Tsetsegues lived many years 
ina rude cabin by the reedy margin of a lake, 
near our old homestead. A quieter, more harm- 
less and peaceable neighbor we never had. Often 
he came to visit us and have a ‘‘wa-wa” (talk) on 
moral questions. His honest heart, so kind and 
true, was sore for the sins of both white and red. 
Always gentle, he never exhibited hatred toward 
the white people, although he knew some of 
them had brought rum and ruin to his people. 
Once he rose to this height of indignation: 
“The white people are called Christians, but 
half of them will lie!” 

Tsetsegues and his wife, Siahaluch, when quite 
old—just howold was undetermined—toiled daily 
for food and clothing, or worked at canoe- 
making, basket or mat-weaving. Sometimes 
they went out with articles for trade, pussibly 





ing, her condition was somewhat improved, al- 
though requiring additional remedies: ‘‘a little 
sugar, some supalel (bread), and lumitsane” 
(medicine). Tsetsegues was unlike the selfish 
savage who heaps all the load on the woman, 
while he saunters in advance, wearing his dig- 
nity like a royal robe, but seemed rather to be- 
lieve in equal rights. 

When they transferred their belongings to 
winter quarters, after a salmon-fishing sojourn 
on the Sound, he carried a huge pack fully equal 
to the one under which she crept along. Near- 
ing their home, they often came in bending 
almost double under their burdens of miscellane- 
ous articles—clothing, mats, blankets, cooking 
utensils, brass kettles and tin coffee-pots, tepped 
by canoe paddles; making a rush around the 
corner of the house, let the loads down by the 
big plum tree, slowly rising to as nearly the 
perpendicular as their stiffened bodies would 
allow, manifested their joy at seeing us again 
with broad grins and a cheerful greeting of 
““Klahowya!” When the tribe was prosperous 
and Slanna (woman) was young, joy and sorrow lay 
in strong contrast across her path. Then 
they lived at Tsetselalits, a large Indian 





OLD SEATTLE, OR CHIEF SKALTA, AFTER WHOM THE CITY OF 


SEATTLE WAS NAMED. 


clams or fish; more frequently they offered bun- 
dles of resinous splinters from the pitchy Douglas 
fir, which were very acceptable to the white 
people, as the quickly blazing pitch-wood greatly 
facilitated the building of domestic fires. It was 
agreat pleasure to pay them generously with 
pieces of pie or cake from the table, as these 
were luxuries their primitive menu did not 
afford. 

Mrs. Tsetsegues sometimes proved a very 
amusing visitor. She had a propensity for beg- 
ging, and the word “‘shibabet” became as famil- 
iar as ‘“‘backshish” is to the Egyptian traveler. 
With some dificulty we maintained our gravity, 
when we opened the kitchen door, to find her 
sitting on the porch, her countenance fixed ina 
doleful expression, evidently assumed for the 
occasion and painfully overdone. In a wailing 
voice she proclaimed her woes; ‘‘shibabet!” i. e., 
poor, sick, lonely, cold, hungry, wretched; 
“could she have a little tea?’”’ This mild stimu- 
lant was the only one they indulged in as, in the 
face of the prevailing drunkenness of their tribe, 
they were strict abstainers. The tea forthcom- 








village supplemented by a small white set- 
tlement called Seattle. Many along winter 
night have I listened to their singing as 
they ‘‘mamoked tamanus.’’ More cor- 
rectly it was a sort of chanting, accom- 
panied by a rude and rythmic beating. 
Their plaintive wailing for the dead lin- 
gers yet in my ears. 

I have written a paraphrase of a moth- 
er’s lament for her first-born son, typical 
of their poetic outpouring of grief. Awak- 
ing at midnight, her sorrow rises afresh 
and she sings toa low accompaniment of 
lapping waves and moaning wind in the 
boughs of the madrona and the fir-tree 
tops: 

*“O budda! Utsa budda! 
Achada! Achada! 


In the middle of the night 
Hear my lonely ery! 
On thy grave the moon is bright 
And the *Statalth flitting by. 
O cruel death that keeps thee 
In his cold embrace. 
Bitter tears are falling 
On thy mother’s face. 
Her soft brown arms are empty, 
Thou art gone from out thy nest 
My little tender birdling 
Thy mother cannot rest. 
Achada! Achada! 


Under some old laurel tree 
When falls the night, 

Gather the Indian braves 
In the flaring light. 

Ruddy their faces glow, 
Flash their eyes bright. 

Strong and proud they are 

For hunting or for war. 
Sinewy-limbed and fleet and free, 

Like those happy Indian braves 
Thou canst never be; 

Thou art among the graves, 

Achada! Achada! 


In spring we e’er rejoice to see 
The earth all decked with flowers, 
Wild rose and berry bloom 
Lean from green bowers. 
+Olallies good the summer brings, 
Laughter in the forest rings 
Through long sunny hours. 
When the gleaming salmon leap 
From the deep sea, 
Every Indian’s heart is glad 
As thine can never be, 
Achada! Achada! 


Or when the sun at setting, 
Great § Tyee of the West, 

Puts out his flaming campfire 
And slowly sinks to rest, 

Dark-eyed Indian maidens sing 

As their berries home they bring, 

Returning, too, the hunters fling 

At their feet the choicest thing. 
Then far from o’er the water 





They hear a long halloo, 
On the shore they watch 
For a dark canoe, 
Achada! Achada! 


© budda! Utsa budda! 
Achada! Achada! 


I thought to see my child 

Roam through forests wild 

And get us food to eat, 

Bear and deer and pheasant meat, 

Slain with arrows fleet 

As the | te-de-dees, 

Or wild stinging bees, 

Darting through the trees. ‘ 

Among the swarthy fishermen, 

He had worked “‘tamanus then, 

Charmed the fish to line and net, 

His quick-returning bark deep-set, 

Their glittering scales with brine still wet, 
Achada! Achada! 


A little beaded moccasin 
I wear on my heart. 
Cunningly I fashioned it 
With my simple art. 
(Heavy my sorrow is 
Deep its keen smart). 
In a braided basket, 
i keep a precious store, 
Thy tiny brown fingers 
Will clasp never more, 
Pretty shells and pebbles 
From the grey sands, 
Gay beads and buttons 
From the strangers’ hands, 
Achada! Achada! 


© budda! Utsa budda! 
Achada! Achada! 


Till thy mother’s hair, 
Now black and fine 

As the black bear, 
Like the ragged moss 

On old fir boughs 
That brush the brown rocks, 
Hangs in whitening locks 

"Round her wrinkled face, 
Withered her form and bent, 
Youth and strength spent, 
She willcry for thee; 
Then may the ** Sahale Tyee 
Call me up to be 
Evermore with thee. 

Achada! Achada! 








*“O baby! My baby!” An exclamation of grief. 

+Ghosts of a long dead race, whom the Indians fear 
very much. 

t Berries. 

* Chieftain. 

! Humming birds. 

* To bewitch. 

**Great Spirit. 

* 4 . 


The idea of alife hereafter is well grounded 
among the Indians. They frequently refer to the 
Sahale Tyee as a beneficent over-ruling power. 

A young woman who had lost all her family of 
three children said: ‘‘By and by I shall go to 
them.”’ 

They are far from taciturn, being of a social 
disposition, and when stirred by feeling are 
eloquent. With graceful gestures and expres- 
sion these natural orators adorn their speech 
with far better effect than could be attained by 
art. 

The minds of these Indians are not so dull and 
uninformed as many suppose. They have very 
clear notions of justice and are grateful for 
favors and sad or resentful when injured, accord- 
ing to their individual natures. As illustrative 
I will introduce our Indian gardener, Zacuse, a 
very efficient and useful person. Not long ago 
while working with a white man the latter 
showed too plainly his contempt for the Indian, 
who did not resent but spoke of it afterward to 
his employer, saying: “It hurt, just as if some- 
thing bit me hard,” taking hold of his left fore- 
arm with a twisting motion as if to tear outa 
piece of flesh. 

Zacuse is very fond of his floral pets; he and 
one of his sons have a positive genius for garden- 
ing. Outon the lawn one day, I inquired after 
the health of some wild flowers which had been 
transplanted from their original dwelling place; 
he replied, ‘‘O, dey are all right.” Upon my 
saying that I was very fond of wild flowers, he 
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waved his hand toward a dark-blue peak in the 
east and asked impressively, ‘‘D) you see dat 
dark mountain ober dere? Well, heaps wild 
flowers dere.”’ An enticing thought, truly, that 
made me wish for some magic by which I could 
be suddenly transported thither. Evidently he 
had taken pleasure in the beauty of the forest 
dwellers and knows them all, for if I show him a 
sketch or painting of my wild flowers his eyes 
glisten and he says quickly, ‘‘Yaas! Yaas! me 
know him,’’ and goes on to tell where “the” 
grows and when “the” blooms. If it be true that 
the plains Indians are grim, fierce and morose, it 
must not be concluded that the fat, shining, 
rollicking Siwash is, or has been, any such grue- 
some mortal. 

Zacuse loves a joke and the young gentleman 
of the house often visits him in the cavernous 
basement, when at evening he there takes his 
ease (besides feeding the voracious furnace), just 
for the pleasure of hearing his wild mirth over 
some rude mimicry. 

Ofasimilar temperament was ‘Little John,” 
long since dead, a dwarfish, elfish-looking per- 
sonage, broad-chested, with a short body set on 
diminutive legs. He possessed a kene sense of 
humor, could say very sarcastic things, and 
readily perceive the absurdities of a ludicrous 
situation. I should like to have heard his opin- 
ion of the white man who offered an old pair of 
boots as a reward to the Indian who had rescued 
the white man’s son from drowning. It must 
have been scornful enough, considering what 
other Indians said, who had less talent for say- 
ing cutting things. 

“Little John” was a master hand to dig and the 
ditching and grubbing he could do was something 
marvelous. If hired to work ‘‘by the job’ so many 
yards of ditch, such a piece of slashing, or such a 
number of huge fir or cedar stumps to extract, for 
a modicum of gold coins, his work proved a very 
satisfactory investment. One day he madea 
wonderful discovery, over which he must have 
chuckled and grimaced more than usual—a two- 
headed snake, about ten inches in length, the 
bodies united so perfectly that only a line or 
crease was perceptible. Very proud he was as, 
grinning with delight, his little, black, beady 
eyes rolling in ecstasy, he presented it to his em- 
ployer, who sent it to swell the great collection 
at Woodward’s Gardens in San Francisco. 








The rugged grotesqueness of some Indian 
faces was really refreshing; the wide | 
mouths, thick lips, flat noses, or perhaps | 
high and beaked like an osprey’s or eagle’s, 
flattened heads, small, bright eyes, bushy 
black locks, were fit to bring to mind the 
gnomes and kobolds. 

Chealeuse, much less romantically known 
as ‘Old Jake,’’ was one of the very ugliest, 
and, apparently conscious of his talent for 
rivalling Caliban, took great delight in 
‘‘making faces” at the white children of 
tender years. That Shakespearian creation 
of typical deformity would have become a 
shade more livid with envy had he beheld 
those extraordinary facial gymnastics. 
Chealeuse was a “‘cultus” Siwash. ‘‘Cul- 
tus’’ is a comprehensive Chinook word, 
readily recognized by old Puget Sounders, 
meaning a worthless, idle vagabond, an 
Indian who is supported by an industrious 
wife, sometimes drinks, gambles a great 
deal and is almost too lazy toexist. The 
passion for gambling was indulged in very 
generally among the natives, before they 
learned of white men to play with cards. 
The native game of ‘“‘slahal” played by 
men, and “‘ithlacum” by women, often 
caused startling changes in the circum- 
stances of the participants. 

An incident came under the observation 
of D. T. Denny, one of the first white set- 
tlers of King County, while camped on 
Alki Point in 1851. A young Snoqualmie 
warrior who had accompanied Pat Kanem and 
sixty others ona visit to the sloop-of-war Vin- 
cennes, remained behind while they betook them- 
selves to their native ‘‘illahee.’’ Having become 
interested in a game of slahal he was playing 
with some Duwampsh Indians, he continued to 
play for hours, perhaps during the entire night. 
In the misty morning he departed with a new 
canoe well nigh loaded with his gains, a promis- 
cuous lot of articles including guns, blankets, 
beads, powder, etc., all won at slahal. 

Pat Kanem, chief of the Sncqualmies, had an 
eventful career and died while yet in his prime, 
He was one of five or six hrothers, two of whom 
were hung under circumstances which left no 
doubt in most minds of their entire innocence. 
The incident occurred in this way: Not far 
from old Fort Nisqually was a populous 
encampment of Indians of various tribes. 
As might have been expected they had 
differences, either old or new, and finally 
fell to fighting among themselves. A man 
named Wallace, contrary tothe protests 
of those within the fort, insisted on going 
outside the stockade, boasting that he 
could settle it with aclub. A stray shot 
killed him. Those two Snoqualmies, Pat 
Kanem’s brothers, were condemned to be 
hung and the sentence executed without a 
shadow of proof that those particular In- 
dians killed the white man or that any of 
them intended to kill him. After this 
manner was justice often meted out to the 
helpless red men. Other accounts have 
been given of this circumstance. Even 
eye witnesses sometimes disagree, but the 
story as I have given it was tne current re- 
port among the people. 

During the Indian war, to show his 
friendship for the white people, accom- 
panied by a band of his warriors Pat 
Kanem raised a company of hostiles, killed 
two and cut off their heads as trophies. 
These ghastly mementces were presented 
to Lieut.-Gov. Mason at Olympia, where 
he was received with a fervor possibly un- 
deserved. It was whispered that he had 
incurred no especial displeasure from the 





TSETSEQUES AND SIAHALUCH AT THE DOOR OF THEIR CABIN, @nemMy, as the victims were either slaves 














PRINCESS ANGELINE, OR WEEWYEKE, DAUGHTER OF CHIEF 
SEATILE, 


or personal enemies of Pat Kanem, who had by 
this maneuver made himself solid with the white 
people. He proved faithful to his white friends, 
however, in spite of the accusation against him 
that he was sly and intriguing. Tctetum, or 
John Kanem, one of his brothers, was mild, 
pleasant and popular. 

Chief Sealth, or O!d Seattle, the most powerful 
chief on Puget Sound, was one of the noblest of 
his race, of a type differing from inany others, 
but by no means rare. Tall, of commanding 
presence, broad-chested, of a mild count nance, 
and a natural orator, he recvived the res; ect of 
all who knew him. It is said that he often 
bought slaves, out of pity for their condition, and 
set them free or retained them in his kindly 
employ. Sealth was born at Oleman House, 
where he is now buried. Schweate, his father,was 
a noted chief of the Suquampsh tribe. Woods- 
holitsa was the name of his mother, who wasa 
Duwampsh. Of his five daughters and three 
sons, but ons is living—the noted Princess An- 
geline, whose Indian name is Weewyeke. She 
is now about eighty years of age. Sealth was 
not a great warrior, but made one war-like ex- 
pedition against the Chimacums in retaliation 
for their depredations. Inthe fight his eldest 
son Saqualth was killed. 

Betsy, as the white people called her, the elder 
of Angeline’s two daughters, was a really beau- 
tiful, gifted, graceful child of the wilds, who 
often stood beside the chief in the councils as his 
interpreter. The language they spoke wasa 
voluminous, picturesque, dignified tongue, bear- 
ing no resemblance to the mongrel Chinook, 
which all the older Indians disdain to speak. 
While there are some gutterals, much of their 
tongue is musical; even to hear one count isa 
distinct pleasure. Their names were mouth- 
filling polysyllablas, delightfully different from 
those of other races, unless we accept the occa- 
sional resemblance to those of Hebrew origin, 
like “Bijah,” or possibly a Russian reminiscence, 
like ‘“‘Shepshkin.”” Nequeosulth, Sosowha, Sta- 
howie, Spakiel, Lachus, Utsted, are all soft and 
pleasant, while Sklaboldguid, Huhubatsut, Swa- 
olten are impressive, and Budzus and Yowde- 
pump are peculiar. 

Huhubatsut was the dignified cognomen of 
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a tall, rugged, eagle-eyed, hawk-nosed Indian 
called Salmon Bay Curley,’ and such kinky hair 
would have graced the poll of a descendant of 
Ham! A tremendous old warrior he looked, 
attired in a suit of army blue, with a long army 
overcoat and a “‘Sking George” cap. A courtier 
he might have been for grace and gentleness as 
he congratulated me upon my “grown-up-ness,” 
not having seen me since early childhood. 
Huhubatsut was a true friend to the ‘‘Bostons,” 
helping to warn the settlers of their danger from 
hostile Indians, even bringing one, Ira W. Utter, 
in his canoe to Seattle on the night before the 
Indian attack on that settlement. 

The savage love for trinkets and bright colors 
appears well marked in the natives of the North- 
west coast, especially the inclination to array 
themselves in crude prismatic hues. Scarlet, 
orange, emerald green, pale blue, black and 
crimson seem to be very popular with them, 
and certainly harmonize with their rich com- 
plexions. This fortunate taste makes them en- 
ticing subjects for the brush of a colorist. A 
dark-skinned, jetty-haired, well-formed equaw 





life was not in all respects conducive to cleanli- 
ness, as smoke of camp-fires, together with hand- 
ling and preparing food in primitive ways, gave 
them a fishy and fumigated fragrance offensive 
to the fastidious. The odors of stale tobacco and 
whisky, cabbage or onions, frying bacon and 
boiling suds, flavored with sewer gas, of the 
strength and variety obtainable in any city, can 
scarcely be accounted more agreeable. The 
miles and miles of clean beach afforded a great 
number of fresh camping places, so they knew 
not the difficulties attending a settled habitation. 
Beneath their sometimes tattered and soiled 
garments, their brown skins were clean, whole 
and supple, as they lived a natural out-door life 
and sported in the lakes and streams like am- 
phibious creatures. 

Longevity prevailed among them before the 
white race invaded their shores. Physical vigor 
and comfort were universal and the thousand and 
one ills that accompany our artificial mode of 
living were unknown to them. Many persons 
who know nothing of Indians except what they 
imagine suppose them to be lazy. They do not 





goats’ hair, baskets of several kinds, boards for 
houses, paddles of maple, ash and yew, and ca- 
noes in variety from cedar tree trunks, all carved 
out with the adze, buck-skin garments, etc.,were 
skillfully made and well suited their needs. 
Having adopted the dress ard utensils of their 
conquerors to a considerable extent they are 
rendered more comfortable in many ways. A 
canoe load of their effects exhibits strange con- 
trasts; tin trunks, dishpans, brass kettles, 
second-hand clothing, clam baskets, old hats 
(their heads are tied up with handkerchiefs, 
usually, on the journey), paddles, mats and moc- 
casins, besides many odds and ends for which 
they may have bartered curios or purchased 
with money earned in the hop fields. 

As to their stealing from the white people, 
except during the war, they seldom did; more 
frequently renegade white men stole from them. 
In old times if anything was missed from the 
clothesline or cabin, complaint was made to the 
Tyees, a thorough search was made and the 
missing articles were returned, or perhaps the 
offender was punished instead. 





A PUGET SOUND INDIAN 


may be seen treading the sidewalk of one of our 
cities, with the air of a queen, attired in a vivid 
yellow-scarlet dress, ditto shawl, an emerald- 
green Chinese silk handkerchief about her 
head. Of quite an opposite but no less pictur- 
esque type is the witch-like old crone, whose 
tangled e:f-locks frame a brown, leathery, 
wrinkled visage, fairly mummy-like, wearing a 
bowl-shaped basket hat, an ancient chimese 
which may have been white at some remote 
period in the distant past, but is now of so dark 
and rich a tone as to require earths to paint it, 
an old (very old) red blanket petticoat, bare 
brown feet and ankles, which are, however, still 
quite nimble and vigorous. 

Long ago the practice of painting the face was 
much in vogue and many a warrior and gay dame 
of nature have I seen whose countenances were 
smeared with stripes and spots of vermilion, 
bright blue or black, perhaps the whole face 
covered with a native pigment, which made 
them look the tint of a mahogany sideboard or 
a freshly-baked brick. Their rude manner of 





BABY.—“MIKA KLOSH TUM-TUM KOPA MIKA” 
generally compare in downright laziness with 
many fairer complexioned people. The majority 
of those whom we employed to perform either 
domestic or field labor were industrious, pains- 
taking and faithful, from ‘‘Indian Alice,” the 
washerwoman, whom I have seen examining 
carefully every article she hung on the line, to 
see if a speck or crease remained on the snowy 
linen, to Lachus and Toby, the hard-working 
woodchoppers and mill-hands. In their primi- 
tive state, they were obliged to wrest their sus- 
tenance from the elements, and although living 
in a region beautifully supplied with food it had 
to be hunted down in the forest, fished out of the 
watersor dug from the sands before it was avail- 
able. Let any sybarite be forbidden his break- 
fast until he has secured enough to satisfy even 
his dainty appetite, in any of these ways, and he 
would probably be willing to change places again 
and return to his ‘dolce far niente.” 

Formerly they made everything required for 
housing, appareling and trausporting them- 
selves. Mats of reeds, blankets of mountain 





(1°M JUST AS HUMAN AS YOU ARR). 


Oo a fair day in 1852, two pioneers on their 
way home from a visit to the settlement meta 
young Indian whose headgear attracted their 
attention. To the crown of his cap was pinned a 
gray ribbon and a white embroidered collar, 
both of which the lady recognized as her former 
property. ‘“‘Bijah,’’ they said, ‘‘where did you 
get that ribbon?” ‘‘O! Achweluse gave it to 
me.” ‘Well, Achweluse stole it then; we will 
tell the chief.”’ This threat fulfilled, George 
Seattle ordered Achweluse to take off his shirt, 
get down on his knees and take a whipping. 
Obediently removing the garment indicated he 
dropped down on the pebbles and the Tyee pro- 
ceeded to administer a switching which left 
some red stripes on his bare shoulders. Bijah 
was not required to humble himself in this way, 
either because Achweluse was a slave whose 
family or tribe could not be offended, or Bijah 
was of another tribe. 

To these sketchy outlines of character, each 
of which I might expand into a respectable vol- 
ume, I append the following anecdote: 
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To thecold, caviling eye of the white stranger 
there does not appear to be much romance con- 
nected with the average Indian wooing. Form- 
erly it seemed to consist of a bare-faced bargain- 
ing of the dusky damsel by her parents for 
blankets and cayuse ponies. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the real feeling, underlying in most cases, 
comes to the surface. Their semi-civilized life 
of later years has modified many of their ancient 
customs, or mingled them in such a way with 
those of the dominant race as to give rise to 
some ludicrous situations. For many years our 
dark-skinned neighbors visited, us to obtain ad- 
vice, consolation and sympathy in their troubles, 
whether of a domestic or political nature. We 
were not surprised, therefore, when upon one 
gloomy winter evening our home was invaded 
by a desperate but friendly delegation of Si- 
washes. These had paved the way by sending 
in advance the patriarch of the tribe, who was 
no less a person than a cousin of Chief Seattle. 
This worthy representative of a royal race, 
wrapped in a blanket, squatted by the fire-place, 
with animated gestures and much earnestness, 
made a preliminary statement of the case. 

It appeared that a fine young man from one of 
the reservations had come a-courting the young- 
est of the flock, who had notas yet shown any 
indication of yielding to his seductive persua- 
sions. Had he not done his best? He had taken 
her to the dime museum, where she saw mar- 
vels enough to astonish the natives for years to 
come, did she condescend to describe them; 
bought peanuts, oranges and bright colored 
candies sufficient to appease the most voracious 
sweetheart; made her presents of an orange- 
colored silk handkerchief, strings of beads, bits 
of gay ribbon, and, to crown all, had taken her 
and a sister to the tin-type man, who had pro- 
duced a wonderful picture of them, just like 
themselves, only so much smaller; and yet she 
was obdurate. Her coldness seemed but to 
arouse all the energy of the man wh», having 
planned that they should go the next day and 
have the knot tied in the ‘‘Boston’s” way bya 
minister, and depart on the steamer Mary Ann 
for his residence on the Skykomish, evidently 
began to think he would have to resort to heroic 
measures. 

Before the old man had finished his peroration 
we heard a shuffling of feet at the kitchen door. 
Enter dramatis personce—the bold youth, the 
uncle of the hoped-for brtde, who favored the 
match, some sisters, cousins and aunts, and 
finally the hoped-for bride herself, a slender 
slip of agirl about fifteen years of age. The 
young man in his anxiety to render himself per- 
fectly irresistible had donned a new suit of store 
clothes, which it is unnecessary to detail, except 
to remark upon his penchant for dickeys, he 
having adorned his manly bosom with two of 
those polite hypocrisies. After a brief silence, 
one after another of the men made a plea for the 
hoped-for nuptials, descanting at length upon 
the advantages of so brilliant a match. All 
agreed that it would be ‘‘hyasklosh”’ for her to 
marry him. Evidently all were sincerely inter- 
ested in her welfare, as reference was made to 
the unhappy career of her mother, who was sold 
to an old man whom she detested and afterward 
ran away. Doubtless they did not reflect that it 
would be no better in her case if she married a 
young man not of her choosing. 

Finally the suitor stood up and related in 
Chinook how he liked her, his mother liked her, 
in fact all his ‘‘tillicum” were infatuated with 
her and would receive her joyfully with feasting 
and many “‘potlatches;” that he was inordin- 
ately fond of work, did not imbibe fire-water, 
she would live in a board house, have a cooking- 
stove and numberless other luxuries, and ended 
by turning to her, saying: ‘‘Klosh mika wawa,”’ 
(Now you talk.) But talk she would not, but 

















maintained an obstinate silence through it all. 
No doubt her thoughts were on this wise in ac- 
cordance with the facts: ‘“‘They cannot make 
me have him; I will marry my half-white lover; 
I will run away. We have loved each other 
since we were little children and wandered on 
the beach together, running in and out of the 
waves as the tide came in over the pebbles, and 
every summer he showed me where the choicest 
‘olallies’ grew and gathered them for me. | will 
never, never marry this impudent stranger.” 

She had listened with feigned indifference, 
yet I felt there wasa tempest in her young 
heart. Her wandering eyes alighted on mine, 
and for a moment they looked defiance, as though 
she thought, ‘‘Everyone is against me, but what 
do you, free, happy white girl, know of such 
trouble as mine?”’ And then her eyelids drooped, 
adeep flush dyed her face and she looked as 
though she could weep but would not. Although 
we sympathized with her we could not give the 
advice longed for. 

Becoming impatient the old man said: ‘‘She 
does not know what is good for her,’ and prob- 
ably contrasted the modern degeneracy with the 
good old times when her “‘tillicum’’ would not 
have asked her consent. 

The would-be Benedict presently said, in good, 
plain English, ‘‘I don’t believe that girl wants 
me;”’ at which sage conclusion she could not help 
looking much relieved. Having outgrown the 
primitive custom of selling the bride willy- 
willy, they gave up the prospect of a wedding 
and solemnly filed out to seek their lakeside 
habitation. The disappointed one probably soon 
consoled himself by taking to wife some dusky 
maiden of less obstinate disposition, while the 
obdurate one retired with the consciousness of 
having won the field, and delighted with her 
escape from so untoward a fate as that which had 
threatened her. 
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NOT UP WITH THE TIMES. 


An Indian came upon a white man killing a 
steerthe other day. Astonished at this assump- 
tion of his prerogative, the Indian asked the 
white man why he killed the steer. The white 
man replied that he wanted to beggar Pullm:n. 
The sad-eyed Cheyenne objected that the steer 
belonged to a white friend of his, ‘theap good” 
stockman—and not to the man Pullman at all. 
The white man smiled contemptuously, and ex- 
plained that if the steer were suffered to live it 
would be shipped to market and patronize a 
railroad. The railroads were backing Pullman 
and he was bound to beggar him. The sad-eyed 
red man gazed upon the wild-eyed white man in 
open-eyed wonder. His untutored mind could 
not grasp the white man’s logic. He turned and 
left the spot to grieve over the intellectual infe- 
riority of his race.— Miles City ( Mont.) Stockgrow- 
ers’ Journal. 
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NUTS AS FOUD. 


Quite a stir has recently been created in Europe 
with reference to the value of nuts as food for 
human beings, and if this movement spreads, as 
there appears to be every psospect of its doing, 
there will be a great impetus given to the value 
of the beech, for its nuts are one of the most 
delicious kinds of food. Much discussion has 
taken place regarding relative values of cereals 
and nuts, the only important distinction between 
them being the excess of starch in the former, 
and the excess of fatin the latter. The beech- 
nut settles this dispute by having a considerable 
percentage both of fat and starch, and it con- 
tains as much nitrogen as cereals, being also 
more nitrogenous than the average of other nuts. 
Also its wood occupies an important place as 
fuel, and as an article of manufacture it has con- 
siderable value.—American Agriculturist. 








THE BORDER MINSTREL. 





“Uncle Sammy” was a fiddler 
In the good old days out West 
When a “royal flush” in poker 
Didn't always count the best. 
And the gamiest, toughest “plunger” 
Often spurned a “hunch to gam” 
When at night-time o’er the “diggins” 
Rolled the songs of U. P. Sam; 
It was sweet, pathetic, funny, 
Was the music that he made, 
Oh, his old Cremona thundered 
Like the rangers on parade, 
Or it laughed like merry school girls 
That the miners used to know 
As the two would sing the ballads 
U. P. Sam built for his show. 
Oh, the local “cracks” he put in rhyme, 
The rhythmic yarns he spun, 
Brought sunshine to benighted souls 
And joy to every one. 
He was idolized and petted, 
Never knew the need of dimes, 
Always found some little nuggets 
In the hat those good old times. 
But the tenderfoot has trampled 
On those rough and ready ways, 
And poor Sam, the old blind minstrel, 
Is a-singing dying lays. 
Nothing but a tramp he wanders 
From the Fraser to Joaquin. 
Trying hard to seem as happy 
As the days he once has seen. 
“*Kansaw Traveler” still he renders, 
But the “Days of Forty-Nine” 
Is his civilized creation, 
And, poor soul, he thinks it fine. 
* * * * 
Three long years have flitted by us 
Since old Sam has co ne this way, 
And the old folks sadly venture 
That no more we'll hear him play. 
There is many a sigh at nightfall, 
Many a tear without a sham, 
Many a feeble old man questions: 
“What's become of U. P. Sam?” 
PRANK ©. Teck, 
New Whatcom, Wash. 





CABIN WINTER. 





Shift the scene, let fancy fly 
To that vision, that lone vision of a land 
Where my lost impulses stand 

And my dead endeavors lie; 

Thither, when all verdures die 

And winds wail and forests sigh, 
Let trained reason, breaking band, 

Speed away. 


Lo! it lilts o'er many a mile 
Lilts this reason, recreant reason, breaking band, 
To the far-off mountain land, 
Toa valley like an isle, 
Which in summer is a smile 
Which the winter masks awhile, 
Shrouding with a snowy band 
From decay. 


I can see the cabin still 
In that valley like an island hidden deep, 


Just asin a dream in sleep 
I can step across the sill, 
See the bunks—the books that fill 


Shelves too few, and bring at will 
Back the ones that used to keep 
Happy there. 


Faces few; but Nature spread 
Noble features o’er the landscape, in that place, 
Which no winter could deface: 
Swift the daylight hours sped 
When o’er snowy reaches led 
Many achase; oh, many a dead 
Fierce one finished up the race 
From its lair! 


In that place in dreams I see 
There were longand bitter nights but never drear, 
With a gen’rous fare to cheer 
And the close comraderie 
Born of health’s own amity 
But the thoughts of it to me, 
Who have passed it many a year, 
Eyelids fill. 


Cabin winter long ago! 

Something sweet as piny whispers lent a spell 

Something tinkled as a bell 
Heard from o'er a waste of snow; 
That which coming, if it go, 
Comes no more. Must tellit? No! 

For it tinkled to a knell. 

Peace, be still. 
L. A. OSBORNE, 
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A Capable Girl. 


When it comes to “real capable” girls the far 
West takes the lead. The Tacoma Union declares 
that the champion girl of the period lives out 
on the Muck. From April 1 toJune 1 this yearshe 
planted three acres of potatoes, did all the cook- 
ing and sewing for the family, milked four cows, 
fed the calves, pigs and chickens shot three 
hawks and a wildcat, set the dogs on eighteen 
tramps, attended thirteen dances and three pic- 
nics, read five dime novels and sat upfour nights 
in the week with her beau; and yet we often hear 
the question asked: ‘‘What is there for women 
to do?” 


Giant Crabs. 

British Columbia is rejoicing in a curiosity. It 
is two crabs, giant members of the crab family, 
dark greenin color, and measuring upward of 
four feet in diameter, the largest crabs that ever 
crossed a torrid sand or climbed a cocoanut tree, 
and rejoicing in a variety of names, of which the 
‘‘robber crab” is the most familiar, and ‘‘Largos 
latro” the scientific. Strange to say, neither 
the specimens secured nor any of their kind have 
ever been known to enter the water. They be- 
long to a purely land or tree-climbing family. 

The crabs were brought to Victoria by the 
schooner Norma, cocoanut-laden, from Fanning 
and Washington islands, which is now discharg- 
ing her cargo. They were secured at Palmyra 
Islands, in the South Pacific, and yet have devel- 
oped no dangerous propensities, though quite 
willing to give exhibitions of their strength, 
breaking broom-handles and such toys as if they 
were pipe-stems. It would be the simplest thing 
in the world for them to crush a man’s leg ina 
similar manner, but, fortunately, they are slow 
to anger or to action and take life so lazily that 
any one can get out of harm’s way on seeing dan- 
gerahead. One cocoanuta day serves as a meal, 
the nut being cracked as if it were an egg, and 
the kernel slowly devoured. In appearance the 
crabs remind one of nothing so much as an over- 
grown and exaggerated spider, with abnormally 
developed bodies and a wonderful wealth of legs. 
Capt. Ff. D. Walker and his sons are very proud 
of their captives, which they assert are as rare 
as birds of paradise. 

Wild Beasts His Friends. 

Among the visitors to Seattle during the past 
week was Peter Gallagher, a rancher living 
three miles from Renton, says the Seattle Press- 
Times. Mr. Gallagher is one of the pioneers of 
the Sound Country, and has lived on the same 
place for twenty years or more, taking up a guar- 
ter-section as a homestead from the Government. 
By years of hard toil he has cleared up and im- 
proved a splendid place, which, though secluded 
from the outside world, is a model ranch, of 
which the owner isjustly proud. Mr. Gallagher 
is not given to hunting aud does not molest wild 
game of any kind, and to this may be ascribed 
the tameness of anumber of animals which make 
the woods in that vicinity a home. One of these, 
a black bear, has for a year visited his stockyard 
almost daily and eaten with the cattle, lying 
down among the calves and displaying neither 
fear nor ferocity. Mr. Gallagher goes among the 
stock and frequently passes within two or three 
feet of his bearship, not only in the yard but 





in the woods. He pays no attention to the bear 
and the latter never offers to molest him—on the 
contrary, eats with evident satisfaction pieces of 
bacon and other scraps from the table that are 
thrown out to him. The bear is a handsome 300- 
pound fellow and appears to enjoy the company 
of the cattle. 

Other pets are a pair of fawns that run around 
with the young stock on the place, eating with 
the calves and lying down among them as con- 
tented as though with their own kind. They 
evidently came from the vicinity of Cedar Lake, 
where considerable hunting is done and from 
which section game is being driven. Mr. Gal- 
lagher says he had rather part with the best cow 
on his place than one of the fawns. This is the 
second time fawns have taken up their abode at 
this place, the first pair coming there about five 
years ago and remaining with his stock for two 
years, even going into the stables and being 
locked up over night. He gave them toa neigh- 
bor, who in turn presented them to friends at 
Snohomish and upthe Skagit. This sounds fishy, 
but not only is it vouched for, but it is further 
said that wild ducksand geese alight inthe yard 
and show no fear in his presence, though the ap- 
pearance of a stranger is the signal for flight. 
Mr. Gallagher never hunts nor will he allow 
hunting on his place nor interference in any way 
with his pets, either quadrupeds or winged. 


A Brave Gander. 


In the month of July, several years ago, Mr. 
P. Cram, of Pilot Mound, Manitoba, captured a 
young wild goslin that had in some manner be- 
come separated from the flock. The little bird 
was carefully and kindly attended to and soon be- 
came satisfied, growing to be an exceedingly 
large and strong bird, but retaining many dis- 
tinguishing traits of character. In the spring 
of the year the domestic wild goose sometimes 
delude passing flocks by circling in the air and 
uttering far-reaching cries, causing the others 
to alight on what might beconsidered dangerous 
ground. This season the goose has had a new 
adventure. 

A very fine wild male bird from a returning 
flock noticed a solitary but beautiful feathered 
female all alone beside a small pond, and with 
that gallantry and devotion which became a well 
bred gander, he gave up his contemplated jour- 
ney to the polar sea, bade farewell to friends and 
associates and remained to cheer the solitude of 
the forlorn lady goose. The male bird evidently 
knew that he was exposing himself todanger but 
lover like he took the risk. Finding that there 
was no disposition to injure him, confidence was 
gained and he became quite tame and is assisting 
to take care of a fine family of much astonished 
goslins that scarcely know whether they should 
consider themselves wild or tame, but of which 
the parent gander seems very proud. 








“Here’s Your Bottle.” 


Late in June last year instructions were re- 
ceived from Washington by Lieutenant H. T. 
Mayo, United States navy, in charge of the hydro- 
graphic office at Port Townsend, to have thrown 
into the sea, by some trans-Pacific vessel, a bot- 
tle securely corked and sealed, containing an 
ocean-current report. To make sure whoever 
found it should grant the request attached and 
send it to the nearest hydrographic office, the re- 
port was printed in seven different languages, in- 
cluding Russian, Chinese and Japanese. The 
Northern Pacific steamship Victoria happened 
about the time to sail for China, and Second Of- 
ficer Dobson accepted the mission, and on the 
Fourth of July, 1893, when the vessel was in lati- 
tude 49.32 north and longitude 175.42 west, the 
the bottle was cast into the sea. Nothing more 
was heard of it until last week, when Lieutenant 
Mayo found a queer-looking package lying on 





the door mat of his office in the Customs House. 
It proved to be the bottle, accompanied by a let- 
ter, stating that a boat from the British sealer 
Favorite had picked it upin latitude 58.06 north 
and longitude 141 30 west, or 1,400 miles in a 
northeasternly direction from where the Victoria 
left it. The current report was still in the bottle, 
together with a note, scrawled in a rough hand, 
saying: ‘‘Here’s your bottle. Why in h—1 didn’t 
you put some ‘Old Scotch’ in it!” and signed by 
six sailors. The circumstances will be reported 
atonce to Washington, probably accompanied 
with a requisition for a few quarts of “Old 
Scotch.” 


Social Bearings of Cattle Branding. 


The subject of the brand discovers itself, sooner 
or later, in one way or another, in most of the af- 
fairs of cattle-country life. The unaccompanied 
children of lonely and remote ranches play at 
roping and branding each other. The wife of 
the kindly, liberal-hearted cattle-man will nearly 
always be given her own brand; often his little 
girls as well. 

These brands may begin in alittle bunch of 
cows or a few brood mares; but with no demands 
upon the “‘increase,” they soon grow to very re- 
spectable herds of cattle or bunches of horses. 

It sounds wonderfully picturesqueand Western 
to hear a dainty little ninety- pound woman,speak- 
ing of some feminine or artistic luxury, remark, 
**Well, I can have it if I can sell off some beef 
this fall;” or tohave a bright girl, discussing the 
relative desirability of a course at an art school, 
or an Eastern pleasure trip, assure you that she 
can easily meet the expense of whichever she 
decides upon by selling her 1890 crop of colts, 
which are now four years old and just broken. 

You would not suppose that the small, blind, 
insufficiently-clad deity of the bow and quiver 
would ever neglect his classic weapon to concern 
himself with so gross and barbarous a utensil as 
abranding-iron. Yet such things have been. 

I have heard the tale how that, away back in 
in the seventies, there appeared (along with the 
rest of her family), in one of the far-out plains 
countries of the Texes cattle country, a fair one 
by the romantic and mellifiluous name of Lilybel 
Plunkett. 

For the capricious and uncertain favor of this 
the only marriageable young lady in thedistrict, 
all the susceptible and unattached cowboys (of 
which class the population almost wholly con- 
sisted) strove together eagerly and without ceas- 
ing, mavericking right and left everything they 
could lay their hands on, with a running brand 
L I L, until, when the tenderfoot she had all 
along been engaged to came out and married her, 
she brought him a great herd of LI L cattle, 
with which they gayly set upa ranch beneath 
the noses of the forlorn celibate community. 

Also, there was Buck Redmond, who, when he 
had a quarrel with his sweetheart (old man 
Drake’s daughter, known facetiously as ‘‘the 
duck”), proceeded to singe upon the hide of an 
incidental maverick his burning resentment of 
the scorns, gibes and indignities she had heaped 
upon him in the heat of her anger and the im- 
munity of her sex. 

It was a delicate example of cowboy repartee, 
the retort bucolic, to catch up this unfortunate 
third party, brand it all over its helpless bovine 
side ingreat sprawling letters, D U CK, and turn 
the capering bon mot loose where it could not 
fail of meeting the eyes of the cruel fair one. 

The performance served its purpose of deadly 
affront: the Drake boys holding for some time 
that the obligation was upon them to kill eome- 
body about it, as no fluid less expensive than 
heart’s-blood could properly wash out such an 
insult. AndI think they did shoot to death— 
before anything like a reconciliation could be 
brought about—the calf.—McClure’s Magazine, 
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Water Lifters for Irrigauing Pu. poses. 


Walter L. Bonney, who has been experiment- 
ing for the past three years, has at last completed 
a model of a water lifter, which, taking water 
from a running stream will irrigate one hundred 
acres of land withease. The water can be lifted 
any height under twenty feet and the entire ma- 
chine can be built and putin position ready for 
use for $100. The machine is so simple in con- 
struction that one man can build it in three days 
easily. Farming with one of these lifters in oper- 
ation will be a bonanza and by nextspring we ex- 
pect every ranchman in Dawson County who re- 
sides near the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers 
will have one in operation.— Glendive (Montana) 
Independent. 


A $200,000 Brewery. 

Definite word was received yesterday from St. 
Paul that the brewery plant of Weidenbeck & 
Novenbery will be erected atGreat Falls, says the 
Tribune. These gentlemen are connected with 
the Minneapolis Brewing Company, one of the 
largest brewing corporations in the country. 
The plant to be erected at Great Falls is to be 
the largest in the Northwest, and it is proposed 
by the company to conduct the works on sucha 
scale that the product will be cheaper and fully 
as good as the best Milwaukee and St. Louis 
brands. The plans for this immense plant are all 
drawn, and the work will commence as soon as 
the gentlemen arrive, which is expected to be in 
a few days. The cost of the erection is estimated 
to be about $200,000, and the machinery is all 
purchased and ready to ship to this city. 

Disappointed Immigrants. 

Several Russians, who three years ago settled 
about ten miles west of Estevan, have been in 
town this week disposing of their teams, wagons 
and implements, accepting less than half of the 
original cost, having determined to abandon 
their farms and go to the Edmonton 
Country. About fifty families have 
already left this summer and others 
will follow. The men state that 
they each had about $2,000 when they 
settled near Estevan; others had 
about $4,000. Now the money has 
been all spent, as no crops could be 
raised on the arid ground on which 
they unfortunately settled. 

Baron Hirsch, a millionaire Jew of 
Paris, established a colony composed 
of forty-two families in the Estevan 
district ata cost of $62,000. Many 
settlers have abandoned the place 
and in a short time few will remain. 
Besides being absolutely barren the 
district contains no good water and 
is wholly unfit for settlement. On 
being solicited to state their reason 
for settling where they did, the men 
said they were influenced by immi- 
gration pamphlets and newspaper 
accounts and their inexperience 
caused their ruin. The persons in- 
terviewed were merchants when in 
Russia; they were very intelligent 
and still bear in their dress and ap- 





pearance the tattered traces of better days. It 
is surely the duty of the Department of Immi- 
gration to keep an eye on the destination of im- 
migrants who pass through the Province that 
evils which ruin large numbers of innocent in- 
dividuals and their families may be avoided and 
discredit to the country guarded against. The 
unfortunate men who have suffered such ruinous 
loss and disappointment are exceedingly severe 
on immigration agents and their books and ex- 
press no astonishment that this country is now 
shunned. It should, however, be understood 
that the district west of Estevan isin Assini- 
boia and is a barren desert, a continuation of the 
Bad Lands of Dakota, in no way resembling the 
Province of Manitoba.—Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


Mining a Safe Pursuit. 


In commercial enterprises it is estimated that 
over eighty percentof the persons engaged make 
failures at one time oranother. It is frequently 
said that mining is a purely speculative under- 
taking, attended with such risks as no prudent 
man would take, yet we doubt even with all the 
misfortunes that befall the improvident, the 
thriftless, the worthless, and the intemperate, 
who engage in it, the percentage of loss in min- 
ing operations is greater than that in ordinary 
business. At any rate the census statistics show 
that the mining States of the Northwest havea 
greater wealth per capita than any other States 
inthe Union. Mining in recent years has been 
reduced to a science and the element of luck in 
it has been very small. The yield of our mines 
has steadily increased; each succeeding year has 
witnessed the introduction of labor saving devices 
and closer economies. Men trained in the best 
methods and schools have taken the place of the 
unskilled and extravagant, and properties that 
once could not be worked because of low-grade 
ores are now payers of handsome dividends. Ex- 
perienced men now go into mining with as much 
certainty of return as men who go into other oc- 
cupations. Of course the greenhorn and the 
tenderfoot are still plucked by the unscrupulous, 
but not more so than they are in commercial en- 
terprises in older sections of the country. 

Another thing about the mining business that 
escapes the notice of those not familiar with it is 
its permanency of character. Many people as- 
sume that a mine is like the old darkey’s defini- 
tion of man: ‘‘To-day dar he is, and to-morrow 
whar is he?” This isa mistaken notion. Prof. 
A. D. Churchill, formerly of the Columbia school 
of mines, one of the leading mining engineers of 





the country, has shown how fallacious is the idea 
that our mining gains are transitory. He says: 
“T am familiar, by personal observation and 
experience, with the mining districts of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana and Lake Superior region. Montana 
mining as it is now carried on differs from that of 
other States and Territories in several respects, 
especially so in the fact that a large proportion 
of the Montana mines are fissure veins in granite. 
This is a fact of the very greatest importance, 
for to it is due the permanency of the mines and 
their constantly increasing output. I regard 
Montana, as a whole, to be the best region in 
America for mining investments or development. 
Montana leads all other States and Territories as 
a producer of the precious metals, including cop- 
per. The ratio of Montana’s increase from year 
to year has been much larger than that of any 
other region in this country. This is due to two 
facts: First, the permanent character of its veins; 
second, to the methods by which the mines have 
been developed. The mining business first started 
in Montana developed only the placer. It is well 
known that very large sums of money were taken 
from Last Chance, Confederate, Alder and other 
famous gulches, and much of the wealth thus 
produced remained in the Territory. That 
money enabled mining men to develop their 
mines with their own capital. Montana is in fact 
the only State where its leading bankers are also 
its leading mining men; a condition of great im- 
portance, insuring financial stability to the min- 
ing business in that region not so fully enjoyed 
by any other locality. The accumulated wealth 
in the money centers of Montana, resulting di- 
rectly from the products of the mines, is very 
large. Much of this money has furnished the 
capital which stocked the ranges with sheep and 
cattle, and has fostered and developed agricul- 
tural interests. This comparative independence 
of outside capital is perhaps the certain guaran- 
tee that development of Montana will progress 
more rapidly than any other mineral region. 
‘*The natural facilities for mining in Montana 
are unsurpassed. First, the altitude of the min- 
ing districts is very low, compared with other 
mining regions, thus permitting the easy con- 
struction of railroads and highways, and render- 
ing the climate mild and equitable. The rainfall 
throughout the district is sufficient, and the 
wood and water—so important to successful min- 
ing—are abundant. The altitude of the highest 
mines in Montanais less than that of most of the 
lowest districts in other regions of the mountain 








THE NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT HARVEST—WHEAT FOR MILES AROUND. 
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system. Here the parallel ranges of 
the Rockies seem to come much 
closer than at any other point in 
their entire extent, thus avoiding 
the vast barren tablelands that afflict 
the country farther south. As to 
fuel, the coal fields of Montana have 
been sufficiently explored to demon- 
strate a practically limitless supply, 
and at various places good coking 
coal has been found.”’ 

This statement was made two or 
three years ago, and it has been so 
fully verified by time as to make it 
doubly valuable. In the same inter- 
view Prof. Churchill said: ‘‘Up to 
the present time nearly all the enor- 
mous metal value has been the pro- 
duct of the dry ores of gold, silver 
and copper. It is now beginning to 
be realized that the refractory gold 
ores, or gold sulphates, are limitless 
in their tonnage. The actual wealth 
in these ores cannot be estimated.” 

It is worthy of note that the hand- 
ling of refractory ores has become 
an accomplished fact, and in several 
districts in the State such ores are 
being treated with the greatest success, and with 
a handsome margin of profit for the mine owners. 

The same careful study of conditions, observa- 
tion of economies and business prudence that 
men bring to bear in other activities will bring a 
larger and surer return to capital invested in 
mining.— Helena Independent. 


Gold in Minnesota. 


It has been known for years that gold exists 
along the Brown’s Creek bluffs, but although 
many investigations have been made no one has 
been able to find the lead. A fortnight ago Joe 
Carli, a man who had considerable experience 
in the gold fields of Montana, with one or two 
others determined to make a last effort to locate 
the vein. They washed several pans of sand in 
the creek and on Friday of last week found a 
half-dozen little nuggets. The find gave them 
greater vigor, and now to make the search more 
thorough a flume has been built at the lower 
end of the creek where several tons of sand will 
be washed. If gold exists there in paying quan- 
tities the crew will be increased and we may see 
another irdustry added to the list in and near 
Stillwater. Although chances are very slimthe 
miners have strong hopes of rich finds.—<Still- 
water Journal. 


On the Snake River. 


In making a trip from Pullman to Wawawai, 
one will past through some of the most fertile 
farming lands in the Northwest, writes a cor- 
respondent of the Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
The road is lined with improved farms and well- 
built houses and barns. Vast wheat fields stretch 
out on either side. At the end of the journey 
one may find himself in the midst of the largest 
fruit farm on Snake River, formerly the property 
of J. B. Holt, but nowowned by the Snake River 
Fruit Growers’ Association. The company owns 
1,000 acres of land, half of which is adapted 
for fruit. The bearing orchards now cover 160 
acres. The current wheel in the Snake, by means 
of which the company’s lands are irrigated, is 
capable of throwing a five-inch stream eighty 
feet high. The orchards are in the highest state 
of cultivation. Thereis not a weed nor a blade 
of grass to be seen among the trees. Peaches, 
plums, apricots, apples and grapes, as well as the 
small fruits, are grown in abundance. 

So much warmer and earlier is it in that valley 
than on the surrounding high lands that while 
the suow is still on the hills in the spring the 








SNAP SHOTS AT NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT GROWERS 


Snake River gardener is seen offering garden 
truck to the inhabitants of the snow-covered dis- 
tricts. The owners of the Snake fruit farms are 
getting wealthy, having their farms al) paid for. 


A Diversified Quarter-Section. 


An Ellendale, North Dakota, farmer writes 
to an exchange offering some suggestions that 
are well worth considering His advanced ideas 
on the subject of diversified farming, presented 
in this way, are very interesting. He says: If I 
were to begin life to-day in North Dakota up- 
on a quarter-section farm and had the means 
to start, I would go at in this way: I would only 
break up eighty acres of it. The other eighty 
would be devoted to pasture, house lot, yards, etc. 
I would fence the whole place and then run a di- 
viding line through the middie. I would not 
keep more than three horses. I would have as 
many good cows as the pasture would furnish 
abundance of grass for, which would be from ten 
to twelve in this locality. The eighty acres 
under cultivation I would divide into small lots 
for different crops. I would sow about twenty- 
five acres of either wheat or flax and the balance 
to different feed crops, such as corn, millet, rye, 
oats or barley, not omitting five acres at least for 
root crops. With the proper care of straw, mil- 
let, and corn fodderand grain raised, there would 
be an abundance of feed for the ten or twelve head 
of cattle and three horses. Such a place would 
also keep 100 to 150 good hens and one pig for 
each cow. Off such a farm I should be able to 
sell from $500 to $3600 worth of butter, 3100 worth 
of pork, $50 worth of poultry and eggs, $150 worth 
of wheat or flax, or a total revenue of about $800. 
One man could do all the work with the excep- 
tion of 20 to 25 days he would need help in har- 
vest. When it is considered that most of the food 
is supplied from the farm there would be a neat 
little sum left for general expenses. 

Now I believe such a farm management would 
be practicable and feel sure that I have estimated 
the receipts of such a farm at a very moderate 
figure. For several years I had just such an ex- 
perience upon a farm in Iowa, eighty acres of 
which was timber land and no use outside of fur- 
nishing fuel. So it justleft 160 acres for farming 
purposes. The poorest year I saw the receipts 
were $950 and the best year $2,300, generally 
about $1,200 to $1,500. And during those years 
times were considered quite hard, the crops gen- 


erally poor. 
I would like to see such a plan carried out in- 





telligently. I feel confident it would be a suc- 
cess. There would be sufficient time for one to 
do his work well. Nothing would be slighted. 
The land could be kept perfectly free from weeds, 
Russian cactus, gophers and other pests. A man 
would have time to think and read and devote 
to his family. He would never be driven with 
work nor harassed with debt. 


Excellent Asbestos Deposit. 


Navigation up Suiattle Creek by means ofa 
canoe has rendered it comparatively easy for pro- 
spectors to get into the hills on the head of that 
stream between Glacier Peak and the Cascade 
mining district, along the Okanogan Country. A 
couple of Siwashes conveyed John A. Brown 
thither in a canoe loaded with provisions in the 
latter part of May. Mr. Brown made camp and 
has done considerable prospecting, going well 
Over eastward to the “draw” leading down to- 
wards the cachement of Lake Chelan. He had 
passed and repassed a curious white outcropping 
on a knoll about 500 feet from camp, but thought 
nothing of it until one day he chanced to pick 
up a small bit and at once noticed that it felt slip- 
pery and came apart easily. Taking out his knife 
he whittled into the specimen and found it to be 
asbestos. He quickly located aclaim, and being 
obliged to come to Monte Cristo for supplies he 
brought in some fine specimens, which he took 
down tothe paper mill at Lowell on Friday. The 
specimens are as fine as any we ever saw and the 
find, being close to the head of boat navigation 
on the Suiattle, is a valuable one.— Monte Cristo 
(Wash ) Mountaineer. 


A New Montana Coal Burner. 


It willinterest the people of the Yellowstone 
Valley to learn that an entirely new idea in coal- 
burning stoves is just being introduced in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas. The St. Paul Stove Works 
have invented a double grate which is found to 
give much better results in burning the coal of 
those States than anything yet produced. The 
heat developed from the coal by their new pro- 
cess shows, by thermometer tests, from 100 to 
150 degrees greater than in the ordinary coal- 
burning grates. There is also much greater econ- 
omy inconsumption. These grates can be adapted 
to cook stoves, ranges and heating stoves, and 
the people of Yellowstone Valley and the North- 
west generally may expecta great surprise in the 
improvement on the present methods of burning 
the native fuel of their country. 
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A Better Scheme. 


A Yankee is going to try to cross the Atlantic 
in a ten-foot boat. A better scheme would be to 
buy one of those six-foot boxes that the under- 
takers sell, and cross the Styx. He would arrive 
at his inevitable destination sooner and more 
comfortably.— White River Journal. 





Timely Advice. 


An item coming from Seventh-Day-Adventist 
sources says, ‘‘Pay your debts and prepare for 
the tooting of Gabriel’s horn;” and this moves 
the Hast Oregonian to remark that: ‘It seems to 
us that if that horn is going to toot it would be 
effort and time wasted to pay one’s debts. How- 
ever, the advice, ‘Pay your debts,’ is timely, 
whether the horn toots or not; particularly if it 
does not toot.”— Tacoma Union. 





Governor Pennoyer’s Walk. 


Governor Pennoyer found himself afoot eleven 
miles from Arlington, at Willows, one morning 
early. He went to the door of the section fore- 
man’s house and rapped. A voice within asked 
who was there. The answer without was, “A 
friend who wants tobe taken to Arlington.” The 
foreman inquired his name. He answered, ‘I am 
Sylvester Pennoyer, governor of Oregon.” The 
voice within said: *‘I am Pat Maloney; I am work- 
ing for the railroad company. I will say to you 
what you said to the President: ‘You attend to 
your business and | will attend to mine.’” And 
the governor had to tramp ties to Arlington.— 
Arlington (Oregon) Record. 





The Flattering Unction. 


The Kansas City Mail tells a story of a congress- 
man who, having submitted himself to the man- 
ipulation of a venerable colored barber in Wash- 
ington,was told: ‘‘Do you know, sah, you remind 
me so much of Dan’! Webstah?” Of course the 
congressman was greatly pleased at the compli- 
ment, and he smiled visibly. He would have 
straightened up promptly had he not had his 
head in a barbarous chancery, so to speak. “‘In- 
deed?” he said. ‘Shape of my head, I suppose?” 
This staggered the aged colored man somewhat. 
He had not expected a questionin reply, and had 
merely laid the foundation for his compliment- 
ary bluff, never thinking that there would bea 
call for an explanatory superstructure. ‘‘No, 
sah,” he stammered in reply. ‘‘Not yo’ head, 
sah. It’s yo’ breff.”’ 





Slightly Ambiguous. 


One of the half-bad menina Western town got 
into a shooting scrape with the very worst man 
that had ever been in the place, and after firing 
four shots succeeded in hitting him in the arm. 
He was arrested on the spot, and next day had 
his examining trial. 

“What did you shoot Jim fer?” inquired the 
court, : 

“T guess, yeronner, it was mostly ‘cause he 
needed it,’ was the cheerful reply. 

“But you didn’t kill him?” 

**“No, yeronner, but I tried to.” 

“But you only shot him in the arm, and he’ll 
be out ag’in before long and wuss than ever.” 

‘I s’pose so, yeronner,” admitted the prisoner. 

“Well,” exclaimed the court angrily, ‘ther’ 
ain’t any mitigatin’ circumstances in your favor 


at all, and I’m goin’ togive you the full extent of 
the law and mebbe it will learn you a lesson to be 
more paticklar next time.” —Detroit Free Press. 





Not the Flowers That Bloom in the Spring. 


The miller’s wife was just breathing her last; 
the family and neighbors were praying, while 
above the soughing of the wind could be heard 
the husband’s fervent ‘‘Amen” each time a neigh- 
boring widow repeated ‘tO, Lord, thy will be 
done,” and “take ’er if you must, but let ’erlive 
just as long as possible.” 

The wife turned to the sorrowful members there 
and said: ‘I’m dying; but before I go, Reuben, 
remember I want you to promise me you will put 
a little flower on my grave. Will you, dear?” 

The miller looked at the handsome young 
widow and replied: 

‘*My dear, don’t worry, or let that detain you, 
for you shall ha-have a bu-barrel of the b-best 
brand in my mill every summer!” 

She recovered.— Prosser ( Wash.) American. 





Idaho Advice. 


Young man, dost thou go abroad in the land at 
night, and rush the growler, and perambulate 
with the feminines? Dost thou whoop’em up 
with the boysand figure for substance of the jack- 
pot, and back thy sheckels against the ever slip- 
pery tiger? Art thougguzzler of beer and player 
of cards? Dost thou suck a ten cent cigar and 
and hast lost thy grip on the ways thatare rigid, 
and wisdom which is goodin the world? Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, if so, thou art in a bad 
row of stumps, thou dost not know thy name is 
pants. Thy heels will fly up ere long and thou 
hast fallen into the soup. Keep thy eye on the 
gun and monkey not with the intoxicating juice 
of the jug. Steer widely of the aces and in theri- 
pened years of thy life thy pocket-book will be 
full of the collateral of the earth, while those 
who mind not the commandments are partaking 
of the lunch that is free.— Hope (Idaho) Examiner. 


A New Boy. 


A new boy arrived at my house last Saturday. 
He seems to understand his business and uses the 
same kind of noise as other children of his age. 
He arrived by the light of a kerosene lamp, but 
I hope this will not be used against him if he ever 
runs for superintendent of schools, which, how- 
ever, I understand he doesn’t intend todo. It 


| seems to be the general hope of my friends that 








he will make a better man than his father. This 
thought, or wish, has also occurred to me, in the 
dark. [am glad now that my mother-in-law is 
here, although it hadn’t occurred to me before 
why she came. She seems to be perfectly at 
home with new babies and has already turned 
several suggestions of mine to the wall. There 
were some clothes made for a girl baby down to 
my house, but as no business appeared under 
that head the buttons were sewed on boy-fashion 
and they will have todo.—Grafton(N. D.) Record. 





Running a Newspaper. 


Many people believe it is one perpetual round 
of pleasure to publish a newspaper. The Fargo 
Republican of recent date throws considerable 
light upon the subject, as follows: 

Some one ought to come to Fargo and start a 
newspaper. ‘“‘There’s millions in it.” The Re- 
publican has dismissed all the members of its 
editorial force, with the exception of the city 
editor, who does all the work himself. He ar- 
rives at the office at3 o’clock in the morning and 
works until seven setting type, when he eats a 
lunch standing and makes a tour of the town for 
news. He then whips an indignant subscriber 
who may be waiting at the office, and is busy 
at the office writing copy and setting it up. 
So he goes on his “continual round of pleasure,” 





from one thing to another, until evening, when 
he delivers the paper tosubscribers. This done 
he works till the stores all close, drumming for 
advertising. It’s fun to run a newspaper in a 
city with an electric street railway system and 
largest chain gang west of St. Paul. Come on 
with your newspaper—“‘there is room at the top.” 





A Pair of Pants. 


The Fargo Forum says that Alex Stern, the 
clothier, received a letter from a Mapleton friend 
which is an appeal that Alex could not resist; 
he sent the pants: 

‘Only having one pair of pants and being unfor- 
tunate enough to tear them, I am therefore forced 
to stay in bed day times for fear should I get up 
that I would be arrested for indecent exposure. 
My business or rather the business I am carry- 
ing on for the benefit of everybody else except 
myself, requires looking after in the day time, 
so I must have a new pair of pants. If you will 
send me by express a pair of medium weight, 
not too light, 33 waist, 32 long pants, not too 
high priced, suitable to wear with dark worsted 
coat and vest, it will permit my appearance in 
public again. As itis I am only a ‘retired farm- 
er’ and shall have to continue so until the pants 
arrive. Of course you may send them C. O. D. I 
can’t get them out and you will have express to 
pay both ways. This would be poor business. In 
not sending them C. O. D. you would only loose 
the pants while by sending them C. O. D. you 
would have fifty cents charges to pay. Believe 
me in bed.” 


The Freight Train Was Late. 


The freight train was three hours late and the 
conductor and engineer were mad and warm; a 
valve on the engine leaked steam and the fire- 
man had sweat holes inhisshirt trying to ‘‘keep 
her hot.”” The brakeman looked tired and hag- 
gard; tramps and hobos had bothered them all 
night and they had brought at least fifty to Graf- 
ton and drove three times that many into the 
ditch. While the head man set out some build- 
ing material and branch box-cars, the conductor 
and hind man unloaded way freight. The agent, 
who had had agood night’ssleep and was feeling 
like a glass of lemonade, checked off the goods 
and joshed the crew who were working every 
joint so they could get out of Grafton before the 
mill whistle blew the cover off the dinner table. 
Sixty-four bundles of straw paper for ‘tC. L. P.” 
and every bundle of paper got a blessing that 
will probably keep it and the meat good in any 
kind of weather. One poor little car, not much 
bigger than a summer kitchen, was full of Graf- 
ton merchandise; there was enough stuff in that 
car to start a town, graveyard and all. There 
weresheet-iron baby carriages,stoves, hay-rakes, 
hand-sleds, sugar plums, b—eer, and other no- 
tions. When the car was all unloaded it occur- 
red to the conductor that they ought to have set 
it out, and then the crew was mad and the agent 
laughed and offered to lend the warm boys some 
overcoats. After packing three hot boxes, fix- 
ing a break beam that was dragging and report- 
ing the leaking valve, the engineer threw his 
lever in behind and they backed up a few train 
lengths before the fifty or sixty dusty Williams 
who had intended going along knew it, and then 
the train came down through the town so fast 
that planks flew out of the depot platform, and 
nothing got on.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 





An Angle Worm Farm, 

It is generally believed that it takes a Yankee to 
devise the most novel methods to catch the nimble 
nickle. There is an exception to every rule and 
it devolved upon a Rapid City young lady to 
prove the exception to theabove belief. A Jour- 
nal reporter in his hunt for news asked one of 
thecity’s most charming young ladies for an item 
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and was answered that she had one—that she 
had embarked in a new and novel business, and 
one that she felt assured would prove a most pro- 
fitable one. When asked the nature of the en- 
terprise he was calmly told that it was angle- 
worm farming. After the reporter had recov- 
ered his equilibrium a further explanation was 
offered. ‘‘You are well aware that there are at 
least 524,260,333 trout already in Rapid Creek, 
and many more are to be planted in the near 
future. It will take at least one worm for each 
trout, so you can readily see that at ten cents a 
dozen for worms I can make a neat bit of money, 
considering the expense attached and” There 
is no doubt but the venture will be an immense 
success.— Black Hills Journal. 





A Versatile Cuss. 


R. X. Lewis, the editor of the Glasgow, Mon- 
tana, Gazette, isa versatile cuss. He says: “It 
takes a hustler for the newspaper businessin this 
locality just now, but the Gazette is equal tothe 
emergency. Wecan write a poem, discuss the 
tariff, umpire a ball game, report a wedding, saw 
wood, beat a lawyer, describe a fire so the read- 
ers will shed their wraps, make a dollar do the 
work of ten, shine at a soiree, address a horti- 
cultural society, measure calico, abuse the liquor 
habit, test whisky, subscribe to charity, go with- 
out meals, sleep on the fence, kiss an angel girl, 
attack the free silver, defend bimetalism, sneer 
at snobbery, wear paste diamonds, put on more 
airs than a country horse, invent advertisments, 
love two girls at the same time, overlook scandal, 
wink a freckle off a widow’s fair cheek, praise 
babies, delight pumpkin raisers, minister to the 
afflicted, heal the disgruntled, fight to a finish, 
set type, mould opinion, sweep the office, run for 
office, speak at prayer meetingsand stand in with 
everybody and everything. If you don’t see 
what you want ask for it. May God have mercy 
on my soul.” 


A Speller From Away Back. 


There have been some remarks made about 
our spelling, and we rise to remark that where 
ever a mistaffe in spelling is observed in this pa- 
per, the fault lies with our type-setter, and not 
with us. We are a speller from away back, when 
we all studied Noah Webester, and were all good 
spellers,.but our young man has never had any 
of those advantages; he belongs to a later school, 
and, like most young Americans, indulges in the 
habit of correcting what he is pleased to term 


and is hard on the trail of the good times coming. 
Speaking of the harvest, Mr. Dusty reports that 
the chicken crop on the Great Northern has 
largely run to feathers, while along the North- 
ern Pacific gravelly crops are abundant, the fowl 
largely running to legs and cackle. The cross 
dog crop is sized up as abundant and obstreper- 
ous, the bark in many cases being entirely strip- 
ped off and leaves taken very suddenly. The 
fruit, however, is reported rather toothsome. 

Of the biscuit crop Mr. Dusty is not chary of 
expressing an opinion, having lost several teeth 
insampling. He thinks the cooking school va- 
riety on the gain in urban localities, the grade 
being No. lhard. Pies are running thin on fill- 
ing with the soggy crust variety extending from 
Renville to Freeborn County. In Stearns County 
meat is never handed out, until it has been 
worked over twice. 

Squeaky brake-beams are reported on all the 
roads and the dust is said to be similar to that 
stirred up by a determined woman with arag on 
her head attached to a broom on house-cleaning 
day.— Minneapolis Journal. 





Naming the Baby. 


My wife called the meeting toorder; she stated 
that the meeting had been called to name the 
baby. She made a motion that my mother-in- 
law be chairman. I was surprised to see my 
mother-in-law second that motion, but someone 
had to. She got two votes and took the chair. 
My wife was elected secretary by the same pro- 
cess. The chairman made a short speech in 
which she said it was a time when the utmost 
precaution should be used; a name would follow 
the baby wherever he went and a wrong name 
would be a hindrance to him in getting along in 
the world, and insecuring a boarding house or a 
wife. My wife said that that was her idea ex- 
actly and unfolded a piece of paper and read off 
a dozen names, all of them as long asa freight 
train and most of them were suitable to name 
some volcano or an island in the Pacific Ocean, 
that would never be heard of. She could pro- 
nounce a few of them but most of them were 
spelled out. Where she got the names I don’t 
know, but I think she found them in my mother- 
in-law’s trunk. I was offered a chance to say a 
few words, and made a motion that we call the 
new baby Will; he has a uncle by that name in 
Minneapolis, who would no doubt send him a 
chicken-dog or something just as soon as he 





our mistakes, and endeavors to support his argu- 
ments at such times by opening the dictionary 
and showing’ how it stands in the big book. As 
we have not a copy of the old original Noah 
Webester spelling book, weare generally unable 
to convince him of his errors, so in order to main- 
tain peace, and avoid the danger of all our com- 
positors going out on a strike and burning up 
the entire plant, we shut up. You see we can’t 
afford to have the young man quit us, because 
in the first place he would probably demand back 
pay with insolent freedom, and in the second 
place we would be left without anyone who could 
correct our manuscript whenever it was plain 
that we had not expressed ourselves properly. 
So we shall keep him and try to improve his 
spelling, which we think can be done, if we can 
only get a spelling book.—Zownsend (Montana) 
Messenger. 





A Report on the Crops. 


W. William Dusty is spending a few days in 
the city at the Empty Box Car Hotel just abaft 
the Cedar Lake yards. Mr. Dusty has traveled 
considerable over the Northwest this year and 
reports the sign of the Bucksaw on many a kitch- 
en door where erstwhile the sign of the Hand- 
out was inscribed. Mr. Dusty holds a brake-beam 
pass over several roads running east and west 





heard how his name had been used; then anyone 


could say Will and we would geta lot of work 
outofhim. The vote stood two to one against 
my motion, and as the baby woke up here, the 
meeting was adjourned until my mother-in-law 
could have time to write home for some names she 
had in a bureau drawer.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 





Cyclone Stories, 


Major Edwards, of the Fargo Forum, makes a 
specialty of reminiscences. Thisis one which he 
gleaned on the occasion of the last Republican 
State convention: As a number of the boys were 
gathered in the Hotel Dacotah lobby, Colonel 
Creel was telling a story of a Ramsey County 
cyclone, when Colonel Plummer said—‘tMost 
cyclone stories are lies. Creel tells us that he has 
seen straws driven through inch boards by the 
force ofthe wind. It never happened, Colonel— 
that is a stock lie told of every cyclone that 
blows. You seek to impose upon our youth, my 
boy. You would never have dared to tell such a 
manifest and self-herald lie to Robinson or the 
popular senator. I must admit, though, that the 
force of the wind in a genuine cyclone is consid- 
erable. When I lived in Kansas in the ‘70s I had 
a quantity of poultry, but it was blown away in 
the first cyclone of the season, except a big roos- 
ter. Heclung to a grass root with his bill and 
allowed his tail to crack and whip in the wind 
like a yacht pennant. He rode out the gale, 
though most of his feathers were blown off. Sub- 
sequently I found some of them imbedded over 
half an inch in my grindstone. I had consider- 
able experience with cyclones that summer in 
Kansas. But I learned to handle myself so that 
I did not mind them much. I soon saw the fal- 
lacy of depending on cyclone cellars and that 
sort of thing. The fundamental diffculty of all 
such things is that you try to hold yourself firmly 
in one place. Itis asif ashipin a gale should 
tie up to a post (supposing mid-ocean posts for 
for the time being) instead of driving, before the 
tempest. The first cyclone that summer, of 
course, I went down cellar, like other folks. My 
house was soon blown away. The next thing I 
knew the cellar went, too, rolling over and over 
like a silk hat. I was soon spilled out. With 
infinite labor I crawled back in the teeth of the 
wind, intending to take refuge in the hole the 
cellar came out of. Tomy consternation I found 
that had blown away also. I then followed the 
example of the rooster, clung to a root, and al- 
lowed my legs to flutter and snap in the gale 





like a weather signal flag.” 





THE CAMERA IN THE WILD AND WOOLLY WEST. 


Amateur Photographer; “How do you suppose I can take you people when you are hopping around like,that?”’ 
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THE ADJUSTABLE 


PACULTY DEVICE. 


By B. H. Standish. 





It was seven by the clock on Abbotsville Sem- 
inary, and the village was cheerful through the 
many lamps of evening. Prof. Holbrook sat in 
his library, but he was not employed. Something 
evidently worried him. For the second time he 
had just finished reading a scathing review of a 
Latin grammar that he had just published. The 
article pointed out four mistakes in Latin com- 
position onone page. Now the facts were that 
he had written that page while somewhat ill, 
and by a curious coincident he was also ill when 
he read the proof. He remembered this now, 
but what an excuse to offer a reviewer! As long 
as it humiliated only him he would bear itin 
silence, even though the book—his life-work— 
suffered. ‘‘The fact is,” he thought, ‘‘I have 
not an exact mind. I have read a great deal, but 
I need to have everything fresh to be sure of it. 
I have to refer to Webster, frequently, for my 
English orthography. I barely missed beinga 
‘scatter-brain,’ I guess.” 

The door-bell rang now, and he felt likeacrim- 
inal on the day of his execution. How could he 
look anybody in the face? The next moment the 
maid opened his door and said a gentleman 
wished to see him. He turned nervously in his 
chair and she conducted the guest in. 

““Good evening, Professor! My name is Samuel 
Clark. I used to go to school to you—the first 
year you took charge of the college. Perhaps 
you don’t remember me, but I do you.” 

**Yes, take a seat!” and aftera few moments 
of ice-breaking the professor asked, ‘‘What have 
you been doing since you left school?” 

“Inventing.” 

“Inventing?” 

‘“Yes, that is what I have come to see you 
about. I have made what! believe to be a great 
invention.” 

“Patented, I suppose?” 

“No, but thatis rightatthe point. I don’t be- 
lieve in patents. I think I have a better way of 
protecting myself.” 

“*Ah,”’ said the professor. 

**You see, before I could get a patent I would 
have to write a full description of my invention 
and send it to Washington, where it would be 
printed. Anybody could get a copy of that for 
fifteen cents. Some man who has never given 
the matter a moment’s thought would make some 
improvement and manufacture in spite of me. 
The first is seldom perfect, you know.” 

The professor thought of his grammar and 
readily assented. 

‘*What I wish to do,” continued Clark, ‘‘is to 
read you and two other witnesses a description 
of my invention, and sign and seal it, and haveit 
locked up in the public vaults. Then if any 
true inventor makes the same discovery I have 
made I can prove priority by you and the record.” 

‘*What is your invention?” 

“T call it ‘The Adjustable Faculty Device,’ and 
it provides for the stimulation of any given fac- 
ulty of the mind, while the others are held in 
complete abeyance.” 

The professor looked amazed. 

At this the inventor took from his pocket a 
phrenological chart of an ideal head. This, of 





course, had the different faculties of the mind lo- 
cated and named. 

**You see this? Hereis the bump of logic; there 
of memory; just above the temple, that of music, 
and well up, that of veneration. Now by careful 
experiment, I have found the location of the 
nerves that govern each of these faculties. On 
the chart here that I have made you will see 
where they start, along the spinal column (and, 
by the way, I have found complete chaos in med- 
ical works on this subject). The pair of nerves 
which govern the memory, for example, origi- 
nate between these two vertebr:e, and following 
this direction ramify upon the part of the brain 
devoted to that faculty. Now, by applying a 
stimulant to the nerve here, you excite that fac- 
ulty and no other. Indeed, the others seem to 
yield up all nervous energy to that one, and that 
becomes for the time being the whole man.” 

‘**But how do you stimulate it?” asked the pro- 
fessor. 

“That pertains to my invention. I have it 
here.”’ 

At this Clark unfolded a parcel which seemed 
to contain a large silver watch, with attachments 
of cords and elastic webbing—the latter having 
two large button-like disks, evidently made of 
yellow felt. It was tastefully, even elegantly 
made, and looked as if it might do something. 

“This,” the inventor said, taking hold of the 
watch, ‘‘contains an electric battery. It is gov- 
erened by clock-work, so the period of activity 
is under control. This is a couductor cord, and 
these two are electrodes. The rest is simply a 
harness to hold the device in place. The battery 
is designed to be carried in the vest pocket and 
the harness slipped over the neck and buckled 
around the body—this way. The numbers onthe 
graded scale which extends up and down the 
spinal column indicates the excitable location of 
different nerves which ramify upon the separate 
faculties of the brain. These electrodes are trans- 
ferable, so the stimulating current may be ap- 
plied to any desired nerve or faculty. This is 
my ‘Adjustable Faculty Device.’ ” 

“*T would call it a genius machine,” laughed 
the professor; and then he added, “I wishI had 
had one of those when I was reading the proof of 
my Latin grammar. It would have saved this 
humiliation;” then he sighed. 

‘*You may have one of them, if you will use it. 
You will thus become better acquainted with the 
workings of the invention and it will pay for the 
time Iam taking from you.” 

‘**Have you tried it yourself?” asked Holbrook. 

**Yes, I have; and it does the business.” 

The professor was silent a while. He thought 
of his inaccurate mind and the embarrassment 
which it had often caused him. If this device 
worked as represented it was just the thing he 
needed—especially when he was giving public 
addresses and lecturing in the class-room. 

A slight incident occurred now which changed 
the whole course of his after life. He took an 
unsealed letter from the table which till now had 
escaped his notice. It contained a note of “‘re- 
grets,” penned that very day, in answer to an 
invitation to spend the evening out. He now fu- 
riously rang for the maid and demanded why it 





had not been delivered. The answer was a stam- 
mering apology. Nothing more. 

The facts are, he had been invited for eight 
o’clock to Mrs. Brunson’s, where he was to meet 
the sister of a friend of his college days. But 
the humiliation which he was at present suffer- 
ing had caused him to pen the note just referred 
to. There was but one way out of it—he must go! 

He now turned sharply to the inventor. ‘‘Look 
here, Clark; how long will it take you to get that 
machine ready?” 

“One minute!” 

“Will it do what you say it will?” 

“Fea” 

‘*The fact is I have been invited out fon eight 
o'clock, but I have meta great misfortune and 
and do not see how I can bear up under it until 
I have had time to recover. If that will tuneme 
up and make me myself again I will wear it.” 

‘*What faculty would you like to have stimul- 
ated?” 

‘*Every one!” 

‘*No, no; it does not work like that. Memory, 
logic, mathematics—any one.” 

‘Memory, then! I will go to my memory this 
evening for my wit; for that is always handy.” 

The inventor here took the battery as one 
would astem-winding watch and set it for im- 
mediate use to discontinue at nine o’clock. An 
ingenious device, run by clock-work, would throw 
off a switch at that hour and stopit. He now 
superintended adjusting the appliance on the 
professor and the two started off together. Be- 
fore they had gone a block he was pleased to 
hear the professor assert that he could feel the 
stimulating current in every part of the body, 
tuning him up and giving him self-confidence; 
while his memory was as keen as could be de- 
sired. ‘‘Oh, if they work there will be a demand 
for them and your fortune will be made,” he en- 
couragingly remarked as they separated. 

Mrs. Brunson was delighted to receive her 
distinguished guest and he was profuse in gal- 
lantry and sallies of wit and good humor. Al- 
though often the delight of the best society of Ab- 
botsville, he had never before appeared so well. 
His side-talks, especially to Miss Belle Ashton, 
were truly charming. They sparkled with bril- 
liant wit, and were full of subtle turns and deli- 
cate compliments. Indeed, he put everybody at 
ease with whom he conversed, and was the me- 
teor of the little company. 

Presently supper was announced and in most 


‘excellent spirits they took seats at the well-or- 


dered table. Mrs. Brunson soon remembered 
that as Miss Ashton was about to go abroad, she 
doubtless would be entertained by the narration 
of his traveling experiences. 

Oh, unfortunate suggestion! The pent-up en- 
ergy of his stimulated memory needed but such 
a bait to lead it forth. It came, exact, exhaust- 
ive, but delightful with all. 

*“*At nine o’clock on the first day of May, 1890, I 
stepped aboard the City of Glasgow for Europe. 
I was the last passenger and at 9:15 we cut 
loose from the “‘land of the free” and steamed 
away. Idescended to my state-room and wrote 
seven pages in my diary descriptive of my emo- 
tions on this occasion. This account was as fol- 
lows:” (Here he gave an apparently verbatim re- 
petition of those seven pages. ) 

**At ten o’clock I came on deck. The shore- 
line was disappearing inthedistance. The water, 
calm and peaceful, appeared as a glass between 
two cloud-flecked skies. We passed the British 
bark, Spadwell, on our right—Captain Barton, 
and the French merchant ship Bazine on our 
left—Captain Treverse.” 

By rare good fortune Mrs. Brunson succeeded 
in breaking the thread of his narration at this 
place, else they would have been taken through 
the whole voyage of seven days without missing 
a bill of fare or adiary entry. But at her men- 
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“AS LOVERS HAVE SAT BEFORE.” 


tion of the word Liverpool the professor’s mem- 
ory made a jump, catching the broken thread at 
that point. ‘I landed at 6:30 p. m. on the 7th 
day of May, 1890, at upper wharf, Liverpool, Eng- 
land—the first American to step foot on shore 
that day. I ordered a hansom and was transfer- 
red in fifteen minutes to the Lion Hotel, Major 
Burk proprietor and Samuel Richards day clerk.” 

With a sudden sally Mrs. Brunson again head- 
ed him off. ‘You visited the homes of George 
Elliot, Carlyle and Scott; did you not?” 

Again the professor’s memory seized these 
words as objective points and took them up in 
their order, talking entertainingly of each. 

It is well to remark here, however, that while 
the little device in the professor’s vest pocket 
intensely stimulated his memory it could not 
lift it above its original level. Butas he wasa 
man of broad and generous views, his former 
thoughts had been such. This, fortunately, was 
fitting for the present company and especially to 
Miss Ashton’s mind: for she among her school- 
mates had been styled the ‘“‘champion of liberty.” 
The professor more enthusiastically repeated his 
former thoughts in regard to the first mentioned 
of these authors. “If she acted in all things on 
her convictions, then these must have been dif- 
ferent from mine. But she was capable of writ- 
ing ‘Daniel Deronda.’ Iam not. Therefore her 
convictions may have been the result of higher 
reasoning than my own. Let only equals judge 
equals. I am not called upon to decide.” 

Here he recited a page of the most subtle phi- 
losophy from the pen of this author. 

“In regard to Carlyle,” he said, ‘ton the 12th 
day of May I visited the home of this sage at 
Chelsea. I satin the chairs where he thought 
and wrote. Took in my hand the manuscript of 








the ‘French Revolution,’ noting its patches and 
alterations. Here was the den where he strug- 
gled and snarled: there the rooms where his pa- 
tient wifeendured him. These are the Mt. Ver- 
nons of the English—the Meccas of the civilized 
world. 

“On the 14th I visited Abbotsford, the beau- 
tiful home of the great romancer. Here was his 
library, his study, his ingenious collection of 
curiosities. Here, beneath his window, was the 
grave where Flora was buried, and there the 
woods and streams where he wandered with his 
faithful dogs as companions. I better understand 
him by having seen this, and better understand 
the ‘Lady of the Lake’ by having seen Trosacs 
Glen and Ellen’s Isle.” 

Suddenly he paused and brushed his hand 
across his forehead, as if just awakened from 
sleep. He glanced about and at the clock. It was 
just nine. Heseemed confused and embarrassed. 
A brief but awkward silence followed. Then Mrs. 
Brunson laid aside her napkin and led the way 
to the parlor. The professor had scarcely tasted 
food, but he did not realize this, and Mrs. Brun- 
son did not see fit to mention it to him. She 
evidently intended to show that she was not 
pleased by the turn affairs had taken. 

After he had gone that evening the hostess 
tartly remarked: **I wonderif Professor Holbrook 
thinks he can monopolize conversation at my 
table and be invited again? If he does he is mis- 
taken.” 

Miss Ashton replied, ‘‘Oh, his talk was charm- 
ing! He is a genius; and genius has a right tobe 
odd.” 

“No one ever thought him that before. His 
talk was of a hand-organ sort that does not 
please me.”’ 





‘“*Why, my dear Mrs. Brunson, it was a poem! 
I never would want to read a book of travel if I 
could hear him talk whenever I wanted to.” 

“A poem? Yes, without a period. No one can 
talk acceptably without listening well and he 
does not seem to know how to do that.” 

Meantime the professor had returned home. 
He had already recalled the cause of his fluency 
of speech and exactness of memory. He now 
took off the appliance and fondled it as a maid 
might a new diamond necklace. 

“Tt does the work; but it destined to make 
genius so common that it will be a drug in 
the market. There is money in it, however, 
and I must have stock inthe company that han- 
dles it. Tokeep a monopoly on genius we can 
put the price so high that but few can afford to 
buy it.” 

He now carefully laid it way, came back and 
changed it to another place,’ looked at it once 
more and then went to bed. 

In the morning he awoke with a sudden im- 
pulse, and like a child who is eager to see a new 
toy, sprang up. At breakfast the maid marked 
that he was in the best of humor, and when she 
sought to apologize again for her mistake of yes- 
terday he laughed and said that he was glad that 
she did not send it. 

That morning, from nine to ten, he was to lec- 
ture to the juniors on medi val history. Just be- 
fore going to it he took up the device and set it 
as he had seen the inventor do the night before. 
He did not, however, adjust the shut-off—a mis- 
take that afterwards caused him some annoyance. 
When he put it on he was delighted to feel the 
same buoyancy of spirit that he had experienced 
the night before. 

Chapel exercises were brief that morning, for 
he felt a resistless desire to get at his lecture, 
and it was with a feeling of intense satisfaction 
that he stood before his private desk and began. 

Never before had the class found so much dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with him for the lecture was 
terse, exhaustive, boundless. Page after page 
was added to the note-books; still the most ex- 
pert were behind. George Bancroft Jones, the 
history specialjst,alone was delighted. He smiled 
peacefully and wrote with energy. It was the 
the opportunity of a lifetime. At ten o’clock the 
bell sounded, but the lecturer did not stop. Some 
of the students closed their note-books and looked 
uneasy. Sam Lawson,whoalways hated the study, 
rose and left the room. (thers soon followed, 
and soon G. B. Jones was left alone with the 
semi-unconscious lecturer. Still the flood of 
history flowed; still the solitary pencil flew. 
Page after page, hour after hour! At 12 o’clock 
the janitor came in. He found an absorbed lec- 
turer and a flushed pupil. He sat down and waited. 

At 12:30 Jones’s note-book was fuli. Its owner 
hastily looked through his pockets for a scrap 
of paper, but in vain. He soon rose and reluct- 
antly left the room. At this the janitor was puz- 
zled, and became impatient. At one o’clock he 
approached the lecturer and said: ‘‘Excuse me, 
Professor, but hereisthe key. I must get some- 
thing to eat. If you get through before I get 
back to sweep, lock the door and put the key 
under the rug.” The professor mechanically 
took the key and resumed his lecture; but, for- 
tunately, as he held it in his hand it touched the 
metal frame-work of the desk, thus making a 
short current to his foot on the floor. His brain 
was instantly relieved from the unnatural stimu- 
lus, and he stopped short. 

**Hold on, Pat!’’ he said, ‘‘what have I done?”’ 

The latter returning to the desk, replied: ‘*You 
have simply been so interested in your subject 
that you have lectured four hours, and only let 
up as I was about to leave.” 

‘*And the class?” asked the lecturer. 

“All gone,” replied Pat, ‘‘long ago.” 

Hatless and in haste the professor went home. 
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He tore the appliance from his person and threw 
himself on the bed. Here he groaned and kicked 
with rage and humiliation. His book had dis- 
graced him and now he had disgraced himself. 
Oh, misery! 

It was several days before the professor would 
see any one. His meals were brought to his 
room and a tutor took charge of his class at the 
college. Finally hesentfor the inventorand told 
him the whole story. The latter then explained 
more fully the mechanism of the appliance 
—especially the manner of working the switch. 
This shifted the blame where it belonged and 
the complainant was inclined to besulky. He 
declared that he would have nothing more to do 
with it, but before the interview was over he 
half-repented; for, as the opium-eater returns to 
his drug, so did he feel a yearning to be once 
more under its fascinating influence. The next 
day would be Saturday. He had engaged to ac- 
company Miss Belle Ashton to a picnic party: 
but he felt that in his present state of mind he 
was unequal to the occasion. He must have 
help from some source or break the engagement. 
This latter he did not want to do, for he had 
come to the conclusion that his present mode 
of life was not the best and he had about decided 
to changeit. Here was the opportunity he had 
looked forward to. 

He turned to the inventor and said, ‘“‘Can you 
stimulate one’s esthetic faculty as well as his 
memory?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘Here is the phre- 
nological chart and this isthe faculty. It is gov- 
erned by this pair of nerves numbered 14 in the 
scale. You see that they start just below the 
the nerves of ‘unpleasant memories.’ The elec- 
trodes should be placed here and the switch ad- 
justed and you are all right,” 

“IT do not know that I will use it but you might 
set it to stimulate that faculty from 3 o’clock 
p. m. to-morrow till 4.” The inventor did as di- 
rected, and withdrew. 

As the time approached when the professor 
would again be in the presence of Miss Ashton, 
the thought of his double misfortune gradually 
wore off. Indeed, he actually longed for her 
boundless trust and speechless apfrovals. Unseen 
hands had touched harmonious chords in his be- 
ing and he liked the sound. So he felt the need 
of appearing at his best on the morrow, and 
often turned, with a patronizing look, to the lit- 
tle machine which already had brought him 
both pleasure and pain. Little hesitation, there- 
fore, marked his action as he finally adjusted the 
appliance to his person. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and never was he 
more gay and gallant. It was the sameoldstimu- 
lus to a new faculty—the tonic and fire of youth. 
A more appreciative companion no one ever had 
seen. She had already passed the shallows 
of youth, but retained all of youth’s beauty and 
freshness. She looked at her companion as one 
more than her equal mentally, but paying tribute 
to her, from some unknown cause. So, with in- 
tense interest, she listened to his delightful talks 
on literature and art; for he painted anew the 
masterpieces of the past, and all composition was 
at his tongue’s end. The loftiest sentiments 
dropped from his lips as freely as the leaves from 
a tree in autumn. 

Finally they wandered away from all compan- 
ions and found a rustic seat in a secluded bower. 
He still burning with the thoughts of ideal con- 
ditions; she wrapped in the magic of his splendid 
voice and fascinating utterances. But the bench 
on which they sat was old. It gave way and the 
electrodes were transferred from the nerves of 
ideality to those of ‘‘unpleasant memories.” The 
utterances which the professor now made were 
not well chosen, but true, no doubt. 

“The first mean act of my life which I now re- 
call is this: when I was four years old I went to 





a neighbor’s house and stole a piece of shoemak- 
er’s wax and a big marble belonging to the little 
boy. My parents punished me for this, and, in 
revenge, I drowned my sister’s doll in the river 
and let the cows into the corn. At this Miss 
Ashton looked surprised andamazed. His mem- 
ory now was unable to sieze upon any mean act 
that he had committed between the ages of four 
and twenty. Doubtless because he had commit- 
ted nothing during that period which impressed 
him as being truly mean. 

‘*At twenty-one I fellin love with a young lady 
who loved me in return, but I jilted her and she 
died of a broken heart.” Atthis point Miss Ash- 
ton uttered a scream and buried her face in her 
hands. ‘At twenty-two I became enamored of « 
widow who kept a boarding-house and wanted to 
marry her—” 

At this juncture his companion screamed, 
sprang to her feet, and fled. Half-fainting, she 
paused a few rods away and leaned for support 
against a mossy rock. The professor, not con- 
scious of her flight, sought to continue his nar- 
rative; but it was already four o’clock. The switch 
interrupted the stimulating current, the excited 
faculty was relieved, and after a momentary 
pause, he was himself again. 

He realized that something unusual had hap- 
pened, but just what, he did not know. Miss 
Ashton appeared to be weeping and he went to 
her. She, however, cried out, ‘"Leave me, you 
scamp—you wretch!” 

‘*‘Calm yourself, Miss Ashton. These are harsh 
words.” . 

“But you loved another—a boarding-house 
widow. You saidit!” 

“*T assure you I never loved anybody before the 
present moment. Never in my life.” 

‘*You jilted a maid and you loved a widow! I 
heard you say so.” 

At this the truth flashed upon the professor. 
He had again been the victim of a mis-applied 
invention. He would make a clean breast of it; 
that was the only way out. ‘‘Miss Ashton, I have 
been in the power of a machine over which I had 
no control. I can tell you no more now, but I 
never loved a widow or anybody else, before I 
met you. I have not been myself to-day.” 

‘*How am I to know that you are yourself now?” 

‘T assure you that I am, and shall be here- 
after.” Then taking the little battery from his 
pocket, he said: ‘*You see this. Well, itis nota 
watch at all, but a machine which I was testing 
for the inventor. What I have said has been it, 
speaking through me. I have never been in love, 
I assure you.” 

An hour later some of their company wan- 
dered near and saw two lovers sitting as lovers 
have sat before, all unconscious of others. They 
stole away and whispered a merry secret to their 
companions—but not a secret long, for the next 
issue of the Abbotsville Review contained the fol- 
lowing item: 

“Tt is rumored that Miss Belle Ashton, of Chi- 
cago, daughter of Colonel Richard Watson Ash- 
ton, is to be married to Professor Louis Agassiz 
Holbrook, President of Abbotsville College and 
author of Holbrook’s Latin Grammar, etc. The 
Review extends congratulations in advance, for a 
more worthy pair never met.” 

e- 

ELECTRIC POWER.—The growth of the use of 
electricity asa motive power isremarkable. Two 
years ago there were only 161 electric railroads 
in the United States, while now there are over 
500. Six years agoan electric car with two motors 
cost $4,500, while now it costs about $640. It seems 
singular that with such a constantly increasing 
demand there should be such competition as to 
run prices down to one-seventh of what was paid 
six yearsago, but such is the case, and before it 
stops there will be comparatively few lines of 
street railroad in the country not run by electri- 
city.—National Car Builder. 








HEALTH AND COMPORT. 


Drinking Cold Water. 


The same person that would never dream of 
giving his horse cold water, when hot, and just 
off a journey, will drink freely of it himself, 
well knowing that it is equally dangerous for 
man or beasts. One can scarcely hope to keep 
children from this bad habit, when they see 
their elders doing it every day. If a mouthful 
or two of water is taken, and ejected a few 
times before swallowing, thus rinsing out the 
mouth and preparing the way for a little drink 
at a time, in this way a very small quantity of 
water will satisfy thirst just as well as gulping 
down a large quantity into the over-heated body. 
It only wants a little strong will to do this and 
you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have done right, and perhaps saved a long 
illness and, maybe, a doctor’s bill. 


Soap the Main Thing. 

How much of the sea bathing is a fad, and how 
much is due to a belief in the practice itself, we 
need not inquire too closely. Probably both fac- 
tors enter into the custom, which has now grown 
upon us too firmly to be dismissed or changed at 
will; just as we find people in all walks of life 
who do things because they believe in them, and 
others who do the same things because other 
people believe in them. Sea bathing has its ad- 
vantages; and, in saying that, we need not quite 
goto the extreme of the old physician who, called 
to prescribe for some supposed-to-be-ailing chil- 
dren, was anxiously asked by the doting mother 
if they should not in his opinion be taken to the 
springs. ‘‘Certainly, ma’am, by all means!” was 
his prompt reply. ‘And, Doctor, what springs 
do you recommend?” ‘‘Doesn’t make theslight- 
est difference in the world, ma’am,”’ replied the 
testy old fellow, ‘‘so there is soap to be had in the 
vicinity!”,— Dr. Isabella Gardner, in Good House- 
keeping. 


Our Defective Sense of Smell. 


Edward Dillon says: ‘In manthe nerves and 
brain centers that subserve the sense of smell are 
poorly developed, in some degree vestigial struc- 
tures. It would not be too strong a statement to 
make that in civilized man and especially in the 
Englishman of the present day, the sense remains 
merely the vestige of a vestige.” It is intensely 
keen in several of the lower animals. The Jap- 
anese, as shown in their beautiful game of di- 
verse fragrant woods, appear to have developed 
the sense to a higher point than Western na- 
tions have any conception of. Mr. Dillon men- 
tions the case of the boy James Mitchell, who 
was a deaf mute and blind from birth, ‘‘but dis- 
tinguished people by their smell, and by means 
of it even formed judgments as to their charac- 
ter.” ‘*This was an intellectual development of 
our poor sense with a vengeance.” After a 
somewhat discursive pilgrimage over the history 
of perfumes in religion and in fashion—from the 
altar of incense to the snuffbox—Mr. Dillon con- 
cludes by observing that: ‘‘What remains to us 
of artificial perfumes survives chiefly in connec- 
tion with two conservative institutions which 
are regarded by some advanced philosophers as 
relics of a benighted past—the toilette of woman 
and the ritual of the church.” 


Doctors’ Troubles. 


**My dear fellow,” said my doctor to me, ‘‘you 
have no idea what we have to put up with. IfI 
call to see a patient frequently, I am ‘trying to 
run up a bill;’ if I don’t it is ‘shameful neglect.’ 
If I manage to get to church, and am called out, 
I hear afterwards, ‘Working the Bob Sawyer 
dodge on Sundays, eh doctor?’ {f my wife calls on 
people ‘it is because she is trying to get patients 
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for me,’ but if she doesn’t, ‘it is because she is 
too stuck up.’ If I cure a patient quickly—get 
credit, you say? Oh, dear, no! the patient ‘wasn’t 
half as bad as the doctor tried to make out; why, 
he was quite well in a week;’ but on the other 
hand, should the case develop serious complica- 
tions, ‘Ah! the doctor never understood the mal- 
ady; in fact he was worse when he had been tak- 
ing the medicine a week than when we called him 
in,’ If I suggest a consultation, it isonly because 
I don’t know what is the matter; if I pooh-pooh 
the idea as unnecessary I am ‘afraid of showing 
my ignorance.’ Iam expected to, so to speak, 
cast a horsocope on a baby’s life, and tell its 
mother what its ailment will be. If I can’t do 
that ‘I cannot possibly know very much.’ I am 
expected to foresee all the ‘ills that the flesh is 
heir to,’ six months before they come. I once 
lost a patient whom I treated for rheumatism 
that came on three months later. In all cases, if 
they get worse, the fault lies in the medicine; if 
they get well, it is ‘goodness of Providence.’ If 
Isend in my bill, they say ‘he is ina terrible 
hurry for his money; if I don’t it is ‘so unbusi- 
ness-like.’ But we get well paid, do you say? 
My dear sir, if I received payment for one-half I 
do, I should die from shock.”— Medical Itecord. 


Sound Sense About Marrying. 


No man has any business to marry any woman 
unless he is able to support her. No woman has 
a right to marry a man unless she is fitted to be- 
come a wife in the fullestsenseof theterm. The 
necessities of the modern world impose more upon 
marriage than they did in olden times. There was 
a time when the mass of people expected to be 
poor all their lives. No mortal can avoid acci- 
dents. No mortal is proof against disease. but 
when a young man and a young woman get mar- 
ried with the perfect understanding in advance 
that if they are spared accidents and disease, 
that still the very best they can do is to make a 
poor living, their getting married is wrong and 
ought to be stupped by the State. We areaware 
that this is not in accord with the teachings of 
modern society, but it will be when modern so- 
ciety gets a little more enlightened. Poverty is 
the mother of more crimes and more heartaches 
than any other one thing in all this world, and 
no young couple ought to ever be married when 
they know in advance that poverty will come to 
be their guest in the very honeymoon and that, 
once domiciled in their home, they never can re- 
move it. Of course the State can remedy this 
by seeing to it that every child is taught some 
useful employment; taught to do some useful 
thing so well that the world will want the work. 
As it is, with boys growing up as hoodlums and 
girls without any aim in life except whilein their 
teens to get married if possible, so long as so- 
ciety permits that to go on men can continue to 
build jails, prisons, orphan asylums, lunatic asy- 
lums, and they can look for tramps at their back 
doors every morning.— Salt Lake Tribune. 


Abuse of the Stomach. 


Different constitutions have peculiaritiez in 
regard to the ways in which they assimilate food, 
and the old adage that what is one man’s meat 
is another’s poison is a very true one, says the 
Popular Science Monthly. There is no ailment 
more common in middle life and in old age than 
iadigestion. Tais, of course, depends upon im- 
proper food taken too frequently and in undue 
quantity. As a rule, the victim of indigestion 
flies to medicines for relief, or to one of the thou- 
sand-and-one quack remedies that are advertised 
to cure everything. How much more rational 
would it be to alter thediet and to give the stom- 
ach the food for which it is craving? If the 
stomach could talk, I can imagine it, after pills 
and gin and bitters and quack remedies of every 
description have been poured into it, begging to 








be relieved of such horrors, saying, ‘‘Give mea 
little rest and a cup of beef tea and a biscuit, and 
go and take a little fresh air and exercise your- 
self.” Instead of this, the miserable organ has 
to be dosed with all sorts of horrible concoctions 
in the way of drugs, brandies and sodas, and 
champagne, to endeavor to stimulate it to action. 
There is no doubt the stomach that requires 
stimulants and potions to enable it to act effici- 
ently can hardly be said to be in a healthy state, 
or can long continue to do its work properly. 
The digestive organs, unfortunately, are the first 
to sympathize withany mental worry. They are 
like a barometer, and indicate the errors of mal- 
nutrition and its consequences. The healthy 
action of every organ depends on the proper as- 
similation of the food taken. As soon as the diges- 
tive process fails everything fails, and ill health 
results, with all its disastrous concomitants. 


Dangers Which Lurk in Milk. 


Of late years bvicteriologists, in their indefa- 
tigable pursuit of microbic game, have discov- 
ered that milk, so long esteemed the unfailing 
friend of suffering humanity, in reality is one of 
the strongest supporters of the allied armies of 
bacteria which are incessantly waging nefarious 
war against human life. There is no doubt but 
milk does contain numbers of micro-organisms. 
Especially is this true of the milk supplied to 
large cities, which generally contains bacteria 
and the like in almost infinite variety and incon- 
ceivable number. A large proportion of this 
milk is not delivered to the consumer before itis 
forty-eight hours old; meanwhile, the methods 
ordinarily taken to preserve the milk have not 
been sufficient to prevent the growth and multi- 
plication of the bacteria. The very name, bac- 
teria, inspires the popular mind with a vague 
fear of impending disaster, and is most univers- 
ally associated with the idea of epidemic diseases. 
As a matter of fact, in the light of our present 
knowledge the vast majority of bacteria are per- 
fectly harmless, if not actually beneficent. But 
it has been definitely ascertained that a few 
species are mischievous and even malignant. 
The matter of importance, then, is not so much 
to eliminate all bacteria as it is to prevent the 
contamination of the milk supply by those agents 
which we know to be harmless. Man from the 
beginning has used milk containing bacteria, 
and, generally speaking, has used it with impun- 
ity.— Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


Mind Cures. 


Why, asks Dr. A. T. Schofield, of Friedenheim 
Hospital, are not the great therapeutic powers 
of the mind given their due place and promi- 
nence in medical treatment? ‘‘Does any prac- 
tical medical man doubt these powers? Is he 
not aware of the ingredient ‘faith’ which, if he 
added to his prescription, makes them often all 
powerful for good? Does he not know the value 
of strongly asserting that the medicine will pro- 
duce such and such effects as a powerful means 
of securing them? Has he never witnessed the 
therapeutic value through the mind of the den- 
tist’s waiting-room in curing toothache, or of 
the consultant’s spacious dining-room and back 
numbers of Punch, combined with the physician’s 
august presence in the consulting-room? And has 
he not seen how much more efficacious the very 
same drugs have proved when prescribed in such 
solemn surroundings than in his own humble, 
environment and less august presence? Among 
the most valuable instruments of mental thera- 
peutics is the mantelpiece striking clock. Sir 
Dyce Duckworth insists upon the great efficacy, 
in cases of persistent vomiting, of giving the 
liquid food in teaspoonfuls every five minutes by 
the clock. Food thus given is more readily re- 
tained, and all the more so if the clock can be 
clearly observed by the patient himself from the 








bed. At the exact time the mind, acting through 
the brain, enables the stomach (perhaps by some 
inhibitory power over the vomiting center in the 
medulla) to retain the food. The clock has also 
proved to be valuable in labor in promoting reg- 
ularity in the intervals between the pains, as well 
as in the appointment of the hours for nursing 
the child. Its real value in these, asin all cases, 
is truly scientific, and lies in its potent aid to- 
ward rapidly forming accurate psycho-physical 
habits or artifical reflexes in the brain. The 
clock is a strong aid to sleep by enabling a per- 
son to go to bed at exactly the same hour every 
night; regularity in this matter is a powerful 
hypnotic.—Popular Science Monthly. 


Why Women Ought Not to Work. 


“The problem of woman from a bio-sociologi- 
cal point of view” is treated by Signor Ferrero 
in the current number of the Monist. ‘‘The es- 
sential condition of feminine existence,” which 
he desires to analyze in his paper, is that which 
he names “the Law of Non-Labor.” ‘‘As it 
is a natural Jaw that the man must labor and 
struggle to live, sois it a natural law that the 
woman should neither labor nor struggle for her 
existence. Biology clearly shows us that the 
physiological prosperity of species depends upon 
the division of labor between the sexes, for in 
exact ratio to this is the duration of life.’’ Mar- 
riage, as found among the higher animals, is ‘‘a 
perfected form of the division of labor and mu- 
tual co-operation of sexes.”’ During hatching 
time the male bird does all the providing for his 
brooding mate. At other times her functions in 
seeking food are merely auxiliary. Similarly 
with the lion and hyena. The fearful toil which 
falls to the savage woman the writer pronounces 
to be ‘‘merely a passing phase, a very dangerous 
aberration, produced by the excessive selfishness 
of man, which does not and cannot last long.” 
He remarks that the races in which it is found 
‘*have remained in a savage state and have made 
scarcely any progress.”’ In civilized nations fe- 
male toil is not necessary for the product'on of 
the wealth needed for humanity. ‘‘Man alone 
could do this. Woman labor only tends to lower 
the marketable value of male labor; for, while 
woman is working in the factories, there are 
everywhere, and especially in Europe, crowds of 
men vainly seeking employment, to whom the 
cessation of work is an oft recurrent and terrible 
evil. This shows that, even from a sociological 
point of view, female labor is a pathological 
phenomenon. 

“Statistics show us an increase of mortality 
among women and children in countries where 
industrial life has pressed mothers into its ranks. 
A perfect woman should be achef d’wuvreof grace 
and refinement, and to this end she must be ex- 
empt from toil. The working woman 
grows ugly and loses her feminine characteris- 
tics. . . . Womanly grace and the love which 
men bear a beautiful woman have perhaps been 
the origin of paternal love and of all the other 
tender feelings of which the male is capable. 
Grace isthe z3thetic side of weakness. Woman, 
more than man, enjoys all the benefits of civili- 
zation, which nevertheless have been in great 
part acquired by him alone. Man labors 
and toils to-day, just as he did of old, and there is 
nothing abnormal in this fact, for it is his posi- 
tiveduty. What advantage, then, can be gained 
by participating in man’s struggle for existence, 
when woman has only to wait until he places 
these benefits at her feet? I cannot understand 
why the question of woman suffrage should so 
excite public opinion. It is entirely profitless to 
her. . . . If her husband strains every nerve 
already to provide her with all the luxuries of 
life, he will certainly not be lax in defending 
those interests which are identical with those of 
his family.” 
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rH UPPER YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 


By E. V. Smalrey. 


THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 

The surface of Montana is drained by three 
great rivers. All of the State which lies west of 
the Main Divide of the Rockies sends its waters 
into the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. East of 
the Main Divide the Missouri performs the chief 
part of the drainage work. Its three forks, the 
Jefferson, the Madison and the Gallatin, unite in 
a broad and beautiful central valley, between the 
Main Divide andthe Belt Range. Flowing first 
to the norta and breaking through the lofty wall 
of the Belts at the Gate of the Mountains, the 
great river tumbles overa succession of cataracts 
and then make off to the east through the north- 
ern tier of counties. All the southern part of 
the State east of the Belt Mountains is thus left 
for the drainage system of the Yellowstone, 
which heads in the National Park, in Yellow- 
stone Lake, flows through the Grand Canyon 
and over one of the noblest cataracts in the 
world, holdsa northern course for about 100 miles 
and then turns to the eastward and joins the Mis- 
souri just across the North Dakota boundary near 
Fort Buford. Its entire course within the State 
of Montana measures over 500 miles. The Yel- 
lowstone is one of the great rivers of the conti- 
nent. The Indians named it on its upper course 
from the bright-colored stones that cover its bed 
and are hightened in their hues by the clearness 
of the water. Although running nearly due east 
for the greater part of its 500 miles length, it 
traverses more than one climatic belt, in its de- 
scent from the high watershed of the continent 
to the warm plains of its lower course. At its 
mouth near Fort Buford the altitude of the 
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stream is 2,000 feet. At its sourcein Yellowstone 
Lake it is 7,788 feet. This difference of nearly 
6,000 feet is equivalent to several degrees of lati- 
tude. You will find snow banks in June with- 
in sight of the lake and at the same time at Glen- 
dive, near the eastern boundary of Montana, you 
will experience a sub-tropical summer with an 
intensity of sunshine and hight of thermometer 
reminding you of Arizona. The vegetation 
changes as you descend thestream,from the vivid 
grass, spangled with wild geraniums, bluebells 
and dwarf sunflowers, which makes the foothills 
around Livingston seem like a vast flower gar- 
den, to the vast brown plains and bare and sav- 
age bad-land formations below Miles City, where 
the Mariposa flower is found in the ravines and 
the yucca raises its column of yellow blossoms. 
Everywhere along the river the scenery is novel 
and impressive. 

Let us descend the river from the confines of 
the Park—not in buffalo-skin boats, as did Capt. 
Clarke’s contingent of the Lewis and Clarke ex- 
pedition on the return trip in 1806, but comfort- 
ably seated in a Pullman car, for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad follows one or the other bank of 
the stream for about 400 miles. The extreme up- 
per end of the valley is a narrow strip of irrigated 
farm land walled in on either hand by massive 
black mountains, capped and flecked with snow. 
On the east the ranges are peculiarly grand and 
gloomy. Weemerge from the lower canyon in- 
to the smiling valley where sits the smart young 
town of Livingston. Hay ranches border the 
river now, watered by small irrigating ditches. 
The sharp summits of the Snow Mountains keep 
us company for two or three hours on the south- 
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ern horizon, and the boldest peak, Old Baldy, 
9,000 feet high, lords it over the whole landscape. 
Soon the Crazy Mountains appear on the near 
northern horizon, a superb isolated group stand- 
ing quite alone in the midst of rolling plains 
which feed hundreds of thousands of sheep. The 
loftiest peak of the Crazies has an altitude of 
about 10,000 feet. We speed along down the 
valley. Walls of sandstone often shut in the 
prospect, perpendicular in places and at others 
affording slope enough for dwarf cedars to find 
a foothold. Now the valley widens out into a 
broad, fertile bottom thirty miles long and seven 
or eight wide, traversed by many irrigating 
canals and cultivated in alfalfa, corn and oats. 
That stately mountain range on the south is 
called the Bear Paw and at its feet lie the Red 
Lodge coal fields, fifty miles distant. Further 
to the east we can see the Pryor Mountains. At 
the eastern end of this great basin of tilled land 
is the town of Billings. 

Now the country loses its mountainous char- 
acter. The river becomes less impetuous and 
flows in long placid reaches between belts of cot- 
tonwood, with here and there an accelerating 
rapid. Wecross the Big Horn River, almost as 
large as the main stream. We pass the brisk little 
town of Forsythe, and at shady Miles City, with 
its encompassing thickets of wild roses, we cross 
the Tongue River, whose waters have converted 
many miles of desert into fields and gardens. 
Herds of cattle are seen on the broad stretches 
of bottom land and the slopes of the distant hills. 
We are in the midst of the stock ranges. The 
herbage grows dryer and browner as we advance 
eastward. The Powder River, last of the main 
affluents of the Yellowstone, is crossed. Bad 
Lands bound the landscape. These dwarfish, 
black mountains of fantastic shapes are composed 
of indurated sand and clay that seems to be in a 
slow process of turning into stone. Here and 
there they are striated with seams of lignite 
coal. They produce a queer effect and the land- 
scape seems to be borrowed from our dead satel- 
lite, the moon. Here we are at Glendive, the 
last of the Yellowstone towns. There are eighty 
miles more of the river before the Missouri is 

reached, but we shall not see them, 
for our railroad turns off up Glen- 
dive Creek on its way to the great 
prairies of North Dakota. 


PARK COUNTY. 





The county of Park backs upagainst 
the eastern slopes of the Belt Range 
of the Rockies, includes the Snow 
Mountains, the Crazy Mountains, and 
the Bear Paw Mountains and com- 
prises over 100 miles of the course of 
the Upper Yellowstone. The valleys 
of the affluent streams of Shields 
River, Big Timber, Sweet Grass, 
Medicine Bow, Big Boulder and 
Rosebud all lie within its boundaries. 
It isa region of magnificent moun- 
tain ranges and green pastoral val- 
leys, possessing the blessings of pure 
water and an invigorating climate. 
It has abundant timber on the moun- 
tain slopes. It has coking coal at 
Horr and at Cokedale and excellent 
steam coal in thick veins at Red 
Lodge. It has mines of gold and 
silver ore, and placer gold is washed 
from gravel along the small streams 
near the National Park. 

A few years ago Park County was 
a cattle country, but the remarkable 
progress of the sheep industry of late 
has changed the character of the life 
of the ranges. Thousands of head of 
cattle still remain, but the places of 
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many of the former herds have been taken by 
enormous flocks of sheep. As a consequence the 
land along the streams has largely been taken up 
by ranchers and irrigation ditches taken out at 
very moderate expense from the Yellowstone 
and its tributaries, are fast converting the bottom 
lands into meadows of timothy and alfalfa. 
Cattle shift for themselves in winter, browsing 
the dried tufts of summer-cured bunch-grass, but 
sheep must be housed and fed during the cold 
season. Hay has thus become of considerable 
value, bringing from five to eight dollars a ton, 
and the hay industry now leads all other farming 
interests. 

The progress of irrigation during the past four 
or five years has been very marked. There are 
no large canal enterprises and consequently not 
much has been said in print on the subject, as 
there is no single interest in selling lands or 
water-rights of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
spending much money in advertising. Ranch- 
men have clubbed together to take out ditches 
and water their fields and meadows and in a few 
instances small local companies have operated on 
a scale embracing a few miles of territory. The 
aggregate mileage of all the main ditches in the 
county is surprisingly large. It amounts to 213 
miles. Surveyor Charles Tappan, of Liviceston, 
furnishes the following list, which includes only 
ditches taken directly from streams: 





Miles. 
On the Yellowstone, above Yankee Jim Canyon.... 6 
Between Yankee Jim Canyon and Livingston....... 40 
From small streams above Livingston ............-. 15 
Billman Creek ditches west of Livingston.......... 5 
Fleischman Oreek ditches...... ......cccccccccsssosce 4 
Between Livingston and the Old Mission. .......... 8 
Between Mission and Hunters Hot Springs......... 7 
Out of Mission Creek............. padiinidebncededensd ae 7 
Between Hunters Hot Springs and Big Timber..... 10 
In Upper Shields River Valley, including Rose and 
Cottonwood Creeks....... nO66600956 i060 cdstaceseseese 47 
In Lower Shields River Valley...............--...... 26 
Im Sweet Grags Valloy..... ccccccccccccscccscccccsscocce 25 
WU NOS MONGOT ONG ic oc cccvccccasbercestccdciccenscecs 5 
Total in Park Oounty......0000 ccceccsccecscess cececs 213 


Favorable locations for irrigation are 








A STREET SCENE IN LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 
means all occupied and there will be a steady in- 
crease of the area under ditch in Park County 
for a number of years tocome. The fall of the 
streams is so rapid that it does not require much 
engineering skill or much money to get water 
upon benches that appear to the eye to be above 
any possibility of irrigation. In fact the eye is 
often deceived as to the course of a ditch by the 
relation of its lines to the contours of the country, 
so that the water actually appears to run up hill. 
Poobably not one-fifth of the easily irrigable 
land in the country is now under ditch. The 
staple crops are oats, timothy and blue joint, al- 
falfa and potatoes; but probably the most uni- 
formly profitable of all is alfalfa, which yields 
three crops each year and will average nearly 
two tons to the acre at each crop. This for- 
age plant is a prodigous grower in the East- 
ern Montana climate when well watered. Dairy- 
ing has as yet been neglected, but there are excel- 
lent opportunities to open dairy ranches along 
the cold mountain streams, pasturing the cows 
on the open ranges and raising alfalfa for winter 
feed. 

The sheep industry is a good deal depressed at 
present by the low price of wool, which has come 
down from sixteen cents two years ago to about 
ten cents per pound. Even at this low figure, 
however;there is a fair profit in the business if 
it is carefully managed. The cost of keeping a 
band of two or three thousand sheep a year, in- 
cluding shearing expenses and extra help in 
lambing time, is generally put at fifty cents per 
head. The wool clip will be seven pounds per 
head. This gives a fair margin over expenses 
and the increase of the flock should add as much 
more to the right side of the ledger. 


LIVINGSTON. 


Livingston, the county town of Park County, 
is just nine years old and dates from the build- 
ing of the Northern Pacific through the Yellow- 
stone Valley, in 1883. It is an active, well-built 











place, standing on the north bank of the river, 
just below a canyon that pinches the valley intoa 
narrow gorge. Most tourists know it as the diver- 
gence point for the branch railroad which runs 
up to the National Park. In the summer it de- 
rives considerable benefit from the Park travel. 
Taxidermists do a thriving business in mounted 
heads of elk, deer and mountain sheep and in 
skins of bears, mountain lion, lynx, wolf and 
wild-cat. The Park is a safe breeding ground 
for all sorts of wild animals. No one is permit- 
ted to shoot within its boundaries under penalty 
of arrest by the soldiers and punishment under 
the new law passed by Congress, but when the 
animals stray across the confines of this great na- 
tional game preserve they become fair prey for 
the hunter. A strip of wild country environing 
the Park, and lying partly in Wyoming and 
partly in Montana has thus become the best hunt- 
ing ground for large game to be found anywhere 
in the Rocky Mountains. It is said that the 
foreign tourists who return from the Park are 
particularly liberal in their purchases of hunt- 
ing trophies. They no doubt display these 
heads and skins as proofs of their own prowess, 
“when they were out hunting in the Rockies.” 
The hunting is in fact done for the most part by 
old timers and the tourists are content to bowl 
through the Park in comfortable coaches over 
smooth roads, getting occasional glimpses of the 
unmolested game. 

Livingston has a bustling business street 
solidly built of brick and stone. The stone-fa- 
caded Hefferlin opera house, the two bank build- 
ings and the Albermarle Hotel are conspicuous 
structures. The public school houses also attract 
attention and many neat dwellings speak of home 
comfort. The town isa center of a good deal of 
railway activity, asa division headquarters and 
shop point and the starting point for the Park 
branch. Railroad men form an important ele- 
ment in the population. Mining brings in some 
trade. The old-time placer ground in Emigrant 
Gulch is still worked and there are paying quartz 
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THE CRAZY MOUNTAINS, FROM BIG TIMBER, MONTANA, 


mines at Crevice Mountain and Bear Gulch, near 
the Park. Wool-growing is of much more import- 
ance, however. Park is now one of the chief wool 
counties of Montana and a considerable part of 
the clip is shipped at Livingston. Farming, or 
ranching, as it is universally called in Montana, 
is increasing in importance every year in the 
country around Livingston. Above the town is 
a stretch of fifty miles of narrow valley along 
the Yellowstone, which is fast being brought 
uuder ditch. The widest area of these bottoms 
and benches is known as Paradise Valley and is 
being changed this year from pasture ground to 
farms by a canal about fourteen miles long. On 
the Yellowstone below Livingston there isa good 
deal of irrigated country tributary to the town 
and the area isconstantly being increased by new 
ditches. Up Shields River, a stream that flows 
into the Yellowstone a few miles below Living- 
ston, there isa stretch or over twenty miles of 
irrigated valley. Farming used to be regarded 
as too slow and laborious a business for the enter- 
prising Montanian to engage in, but in these 
hard times when there are few easy ways open 
for money-making it is found to be a safe occupa- 
tion, in which any industri- 

ous man can be sure of a 

home and a living for his 

family. Livingston is be- 

coming more and more of an 

agricultural center. Every 

mountain gorge sends forth 

a never-failing stream, ard 

wherever there are stretches 
of level land over which the 
water can be conducted, fields 
of alfalfa, oats, wheat auJ 
potatoes begin to appear. 
Livingston people would like 
to see at least five hundred 
substantial Eastern farmers 
come into Park County at 
oace and they will engage to 
show them where they can 
all get good farms at very 
small expense for irrigation. 
They will sell them goods 
and implements at Eastern 
prices plus the freight rates 
and will welcome them as 
sharers in the work of build- 





ing up in these green valleys, at the feet of mag- 
nificent mountains, a prosperous rural com- 
munity. 

Livingston is the largest town in the Yellow- 
stone Valley. Its population is about 2,500 and 
its various resources of farming, sheepranching, 
mining for coal, silver and gold, railway train 
and shopemployment, hunting and tourist trade, 
give it a steady-going prosperity. 


AT BiG TIMBER. 


Big Timber, in the eastern part of Park County, 
is essentially a wool town. Its location is central 
to a large district of the best sheep ranges in 
Montana, lying on both sidesof the Yellowstone, 
and it disputes with Billings the honor of being 
the chief wool-shipping point on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The town contains six or 
seven hundred people and is almost wholly a 
growth of the past six years, since the sheep be- 
gan to take the place of cattle in this part of the 
State. It is built on a high bench above the 
river, near the mouth of Big Boulder Creek, 
and nature has paved the whole town-site with 





boulders and gravel. In fact this 
particular locality appears to have 
been one of nature’s chief dumping 
grounds for drift in the glacial age. 
On the north the town looks out over 
twenty or thirty miles of ridgy green 
uplands to the superb Alpine range 
of the Crazy Mountains—-Crazy Horse 
Mountains, the Indians called them, 
but the name has been abbreviated 
for convenience by the settlers. On 
the south, across vast billowy ex- 
panses of pasture land, you see the 
enormous bulk of the Snow Moun- 
tains reaching away into Wyoming 
and lifting their masses of granite 
and snow 10,000 feet into the blue 
heavens. To the east the Yellow- 
stone winds through a narrow valley 
between meadows and strips of cot- 
tonwood forest, and here and there 
among the trees a ranch house peeps 
out. The landscapesare unique and 
beautiful in whatever direction you 
turn your eye. The little town is 
clean and bright. Grey sandstone 
quarried near at hand is used a good 
deal in the business buildings, and 
of some the walls are a quaint com- 
bination of stone and brick. There 
isa large school house and a single 
and very small church. A nationa) 
bank, a weekly newspaper, the Big Timber 
Pioneer, a comfortable hotel and a wide street of 
stores and shops are the features of the place. 
This is historic ground. Just across the Yel- 
lowstone, where Big Timber Creek comes down 
from the mountains amidits fringe of timber and 
joins the river, was the camping place of Capt. 
Clarke’s division of the famous Lewis and Clarke 
exploring expedition, which made all this region 
known to the world of civilization. On the re- 
turn trip from the Pacific Coast, in 1806, the two 
officers divided their command. Capt. Lewis 
took the route down the Missouri, which the ex- 
pedition had followed on its westward journey, 
and Capt. Clarke crossed the Bozeman Pass, de- 
scended the Yellowstone with the horses as faras 
Big Timber Creek, where he halted long enough 
to build boats of timber frames covered with buf- 
falo skins. The Indians stole most of the horses 
and the party embarked in these rude crafts and 
floated down the river to the Missouri where it 
joined the main body of the expedition. Capt. 
Clarke gave his name to one of the main affluents 
of the Yellowstone and named the Pryor Moun- 
tains for one of his faithful sergeants. On Pom- 
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pey’s Pillar, about twenty miles below the pres- 
ent town of Billings, may still be seen, carved in 
the sandstone rock, the name of the commander 
of the party and the date 1806. 

If you would see Big Timber at its best you 
must visit it in June, thesheep-shearing month. 
Then the wool reams come in from fifty miles or 
more—from up the Boulder, the Sweet Grass and 
the Big Timber and from the flanks of the Craz- 
ies; two and sometimes three wagons fastened 
together, piled high with the big wool-sacks, 
drawn by six, eight, or ten horses. The sheep- 
shearers make the saloons of the town lively night 
and day. They are an odd, nomadic folk, rough 
of garband rude of speech, who commence their 
labors far in the south in March and work north- 
ward as the season advances, ending about the 
first of July in the British country. If expert 
in their craft they earn high wages, perhaps as 
much as ten or twelve dollars a day, but the 
money goes easily and they take very little out 
of the country. They sleepin their blankets on 
beds of alfalfa, in sheds or shanties, carry no 
trunks with them for change of raiment, eat 
heartily, drink a good deal of whisky and swear 
large and picturesque oaths. Thesheep owners, 
however, contrast very favorably with these 
wandering Ishmaelites of the plains. They are 
a settled, serious people, intelligent and thrifty, 
who build comfortable homes as they advancein 
means, and are ambitious to give their children 
a good education. Their life is necessarily an 
insolated one, for they want no near neighbors 
to divide the range with them, but they read the 
newspapers and magazines and are well posted 
on the affairs of the world. Many of them in 
this region have bought a good deal of land of 
late from the railroad grant in order to fence it 
in and protect the range they need from inva- 
sion by other flocks. It is said that they run 
their fences around the Government sections as 
well as their own. There is no law for this but 
the custom of the country has practically the ef- 
fect of law as long as nobody brings the question 
to a test of the courts. The land laws should be 
changed so as to adapt them to the vast range 
country of the far West. They were framed to 
suit the conditions of the fertile prairies of Illi- 
nois and Iowa, where 160 acres make a good 
farm. In the arid region a man can do very lit- 
tle with a quarter-section, or with a half or whole 
section unless he can get water upon the land and 
go into irrigated farming. It takes at least 2,000 
acres to graze a band of 2,500 sheep, which is as 
small a band as will support afamily. Yet the 
Government refuses to permit a settler to take up 
mcre than 320 acres and to get a title to that 
amount of land he must show that he has irri- 
gated every forty-acre tract. The railroad grant 
has helped the sheep men living within forty 
miles of the road to acquire ownership to entire 
sections and to fence them in for winter pasture 
for their flocks. They pay from $1.25 to $2.50 
an acre. Their ambition to secure ample pastur- 
age for their exclusive use has in many cases 
led men to get in debt too far, however, and now 
that wool is at the lowest price ever known since 
the ranges were occupied these debts become 
peculiarly burdensome. The wool industry is 
certain to recuperate in time; there is no reason 
for despair. Here in Eastern Montana is the 
best natural sheep country in the United States, 
and here, if anywhere, wool can be raised at a 
profit. We shall have a restoration of the old, 
long-established protective policy before long, 
which Congress has been engaged in destroying 
of late; then prosperity will return to the Mon- 
tana wool-grower. 


ALFALFA, THE GREAT FORAGE CROP. 


It is only a few years since alfalfa was intro- 
duced in the Yellowstone Valley. Seven years 











ago the first field was sown in Park County and 
the neighboring county of Yellowstone began to 
experiment with the strange forage plant at 
about the same time. Now the merits of this 
species of lucerne are everywhere recognized and 
it is fast displacing blue-joint grass for hay. On 
irrigated land an average of five tons to the acre 
of alfalfacan be cut; some ranchers get six tons. 
The price runs from $5 to $a ton. Here, it will 
be seen, is a very good income per acre to get 
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ALFALFA PLANT, SHOWING ITS REMARKABLE ROOT 
GROWTH. 


from land with labor applied to it*for only three 


‘months in the year. The cultivation of alfalfa 


on the irrigated valleys of Montana is going to 
revolutionize the cattle business, It pays well 
to feed a three year old steeron alfalfa hay 
through the winter and send him fat to market 
in the spring instead of shipping him off the 
ranges in the fall. With two and a half tons of 
alfalfa youcan put from 120 to 150 pounds of flesh 
on a steer in four months’ time, besides feeding 
from the waste hay from the manger another 
steer so as to carry him through the winter in 











fair shape. The land which grows the alfalfa 
has lost nothing of fertility except what goes into 
the additional flesh of the fat steer, for all the 
manure from the stable is put back on it. 

Experience shows that hogs will winter in 
good condition on other feed. Dairy cows turned 
into an alfalfa field after the grass begins to dry 
on the range pastures will keep up their flow of 
milk through the summer. In winter a cow fed 
on alfalfa hay alone will give more milk than 
one fed on other hay and bran. The Montana 
ranchers cannot tell how long analfalfa field will 
last without reseeding. On the Vestal ranch 
near Big Timber is a field of twenty-two acres 
that has yielded five tons to the acre for seven 
years and it looks in better condition this season 
than ever before. 

Settlers who want good locations for growing 
alfalfa and keeping stock can find them without 
any trouble in Park County. I have in minda 
little valley near Big Timber where twenty fam- 
ilies could go in at once, on Government land, 
take up desert claims of 320 acres each and irri- 
gate from a ditch already constructed, at a very 
moderate cost for water-rights. If they did noth- 
ing but raise hay for sheep men and keep a few 
cows and hogs they would thrive from the start. 

A writerin the Nation has this to say of alfalfa: 
“It is the most beautiful, wonderful and profit- 
able grass crop in the world, and is one of the 
best honeybee plants, as it blossoms and is cut 
three times a year. The bees never want for 
material from which to make honey when there 
are three or four patches of alfalfa, as some of 
it is sure to bein bloom every day in the summer. 
Alfalfa honey is very white and first-class; it is 
said to be exceptionally valuable in the treat- 
ment of throat and lung diseases. A field of al- 
falfa with its sweet scented purple blossoms is a 
perfect garden of beauty and perfume. It is a 
kind of clover and highly nutritious. It grows 
about two feet high, and being perennial, its 
roots reach down usually five or ten feet deep. 
Alfalfa is first harvested in June, and July show- 
ers bring it forward so that in six weeks it is cut 
again. Then if it isa good, rainy season it is 
ready for another harvest in the fall.” 


YELLOWSTONE COUNTY. 


Next below Park County, on the river, comes 
the county of Yellowstone which extends on both 
banks of the stream for about 125 miles and 
has a maximum width of seventy-five miles; It 
was greatly enlarged of late by the cession to 
the United States of more than half of the former 
area of the Crow Indian Reservation. North of 
the Yellowstone Valley proper the country isa 
rolling bunch-grass plateau, scantily watered by 
small streams. South of the river there are a 
number of large tributaries heading in the Prior, 
Bear Tooth and Snow Mountains, and the coun- 
try is broken but contains a number of attractive 
irrigable valleys. The great progress made by 
irrigation enterprises during the past few years 
has placed this county in the front rank of the 
agricultural counties of the State, and it is prob- 
ably now exceeded in the value of farm products 
it annually produces by the county of Gallatin 
alone. 

The towns of Yellowstone County are all on the 
river. Billings, the county seat, is the undis- 
puted metropolis of the county and has a popu- 
lation of 2,000. The other places, Huntley, Co- 
lumbus, Park City and Laurel, are shipping 
points for cattle and farm products and small cen- 
ters oflocal trade. A former resident of Billings, 
Mr. Edgar Boyd Camp, who now lives in Spo- 
kane, revisiting his old Yellowstone Valley home 
lately, contributed the following account of ir- 
rigating canals and irrigated farming in this 
county to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE: 

In showing the high state of cultivation the 
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Yellowstone Valley and a few of its tributaries 
are undergoing, I need but refer to the thorough 
system of irrigation lying within Yellowstone 
County. There is no section of the State more 
productive and healthful, and where farmers are 
better equipped for agricultural pursuits than 
here, nor where settlers will find greater oppor- 
tunities to secure good homes. Within this 
county there are 278 miles of irrigating canals, 
saying nothing ofthe hundredsof miles of small 
lateral ditches which form a network over this 
vast area of country, from the following streams: 
Length in miles. 
Yellowstone River sain vestaauvaanannd 138 
Clark's Fork : enkche “canned wet 23 
Stillwater - a 12 
Five Mile Creek — 2 
Musselshell on 11 
Canyon Creek ‘ , all ; 
Crow Gulch 
Keyser ‘ eae ; 
Lake Basin on cea a or 13 
Big Coulee 7 
Goulding. ‘ Suse 4 
Half-breed net), ceraneiadibeunnane 5 
Parrot 
Fattie cael os wel saan eae 5 
Willow Peet: sede saeceuaas 
Rock Creek.... ~e ssategeee 31 
Hibbard.. one dneduw ves waete ; 
Red Lodge Creek ikppheadie thehetieans dees in OB 


Total er Terre $e ceeeccecesoos « ° 278 
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A FLOCK OF SHEEP NEAR BILLINGS, MONTANA 


The largest canals in the above list taken from 


the Yellowstone, are, viz 
Length in miles. 


Minn. and Mont. Land Improvement Co ‘ o @ 
Italian Ditch Co ... eeeeee $1098 Sevesescece 24 


Canyon DitchCo sesess 10 


Yellowstone Ditch Co............ eee ere . 1b 
OlS BMI Diteds.......ccocccccces . Lanepenees m 12 

Many of these canals are being enlarged and 
and extended, and new ones are projected. This 
will be the case while the valleys are being set- 
tled by new comers. Except in some of the 
smaller streams, the water supply is inexhaust- 
ible for irrigation, and is fast reclaiming what 
was once supposed to be desert land, into the 
most fertile soil. 

In 1892 the Government opened to settlement 
1,800,000 acres of the Crow Indian Reservation, 
which now forma part of Yellowstone County. 
The following streams included in the above list 
are located in the ceded district, viz; Red Lodge 
Creek, Rock Creek, Stillwater and Clark’s Fork, 
which, as will be seen, are already supplying 
seventy-six miles of irrigating canals, nearly all 
the work having been done in 1893 During the 
present year, this mileage will be greatly in- 











creased, not only from these 
streams, but from others. 
While most of the choicest 
land has been settled upon, 
yet there still remain good 
opportunities to secure val- 
uable homes. Many of those 
who were the first to locate 
did so with a speculative 
motive, simply to hold the 
land to sell at a small profit 
by relinquishing their 
rights. Most of these are 
unmarried men, or miners, 
whose tendency is to drift 
from place to place. I do 
not hesitate to say that an 
honest homeseeker with a 
little cash wil have no 
trouble in securing to-day 
as fine a location as he 
would had he been on the 
ground the day the land 
was thrown open to settle- 
ment, and with as produc- 
tive soil as can be found in 
any country. 

CLARK’S FORK VALLEY. 

Through this former wil- 
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derness, where once roamed the buffalo, elk and 
deer, chased by the red man of the Crow tribe, 
who then called this domain his home, flows the 
Clark’s Fork River, which runs through the 
eastern portion of the ceded reservation lands, 
forming one of the largest tributaries to the Yel- 
lowstone. Its beautiful valley varies in width on 
either side of its water’s edge, and as it widens 
out the plateau above forms a vast area for the 
grazing of stock. This valley abounds in coal 
veins. The Bear Creek and Rock Creek coal 
fields are being developed and are producing a 
fine quality of bituminous coal. From Laurel 
the Northern Pacific is operating the Rocky Fork 
and Cooke City branch of its road, which ex- 
tends up the Clark’s Fork about twelve miles, 
then follows up Rock Creek to Red Lodge, a coal 
mining town of considerable size, a distance 
from Laurel of forty-four miles, running trains 
daily. There are several stations on the branch 
where post-offices are established, so that set- 








will be known as one of the great garden spots 
of Montana. 

The great fertilizing quality of the silt that is 
always being deposited upon the soil, where ir- 
rigation is used, will forever increase the value 
of such lands. It has long since been fully de- 
monstrated that the surest and most successful 
mode of farming is under this system. A man 
possessed of the usual amount of pluck and push 
cannot help making money. All through this 
section of Montana hay and cereals of all kinds 
are the main product, while vegetables of all 
varieties are raised with wonderful success. 
Small fruits, such as strawberries, currants, 
raspberries, gooseberries and blackberries, are 
raised in large quantities. Alfalfa hay is the 
farmer’s delight. Five or six tons per acre is 
the usual crop for the season, being harvested by 
three or four cuttings;—alfalfa does not have to 
be irrigated as much as other grasses. Timothy 
and clover are largely sown. The native grass 





yet 30° below zero weather is not feltas severely 
as zero in a moist climate, like Chicago or New 
York City. Montana air being clear and dry, 
the cold does not penetrate as it otherwise 
would, and therefore is not felt tosuch an extent. 
In many years plowing could be carried on dur- 
ing every month. As a usual thing, Montana 
winters are very short; they seldom start before 
the New Year, and then at intervals of a few 
days, or at most a week, and last until the first of 
March. A severe storm is followed by what is 
known as a Montana ‘“‘chinook,” which is caused 
by the Japan currents of hot or warm air. Mon- 
tana enjoys more sunshiny winter days than 
any State in the Union, yet it is most adversely 
criticized. It must also be remembered that 
Montana is an empire of itself, and that the cli- 
mate of a city located up in the mountains would 
not apply to a valley like the Yellowstone. 
Moreover, a sunstroke on the hottest day of Au- 
gust is a thing unknown, and as soon as the 














tlers in this and adjacent valleys have easy access 
to these points. 
LAKE BASIN. 

Lying north, about ten miles, of the Yellow- 
stone Valley and Billings, is situated a level 
plain extending for miles, known as the Lake 
Basin Country, which includes 350,000 acres 
of the richest soil and is capable of being irri- 
gated. In this basin are a number of small, shal- 
low lakes, which make it a great home for 
geese and ducks, much to the pleasure of Mon- 
tana sportsmen. It is only a question of a little 
time before all this vast basin will be irrigated, 
either by water storage reservoirs or canals, 
taken from a point on the Yellowstone near 
Springdale, which has been demonstrated by 
actual survey to be a feasible project. Atthe 
present time this land is being used mostly by 
large flocks of sheep and range stock, but in 
the first few years a number of settlers have lo- 
cated upon claims, making for themselves fine 
homes, and have already constructed several ir- 
rigating ditches. Within this decade this basin 








A STREET SCENE IN BILLINGS, MONTANA. 


is the blue-joint, which is produced after water 

is turned upon the soil. While it does not, as 

a rule, grow as high as timothy, yet its un- 

der growth is greater, and in some markets is 

sold at an advance over the choicest timothy. 
MONTANA CLIMATE. 

Very few persons in the Eastern States have a 
fair idea of Montana climate. They think of it 
as they would of ‘‘Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
Because the mercury sometimes registers 30° 
and 40° below zero is proof tothem that there 
must be great suffering. They imagine that the 
“dreadful winds” must be acurse to the coun- 
try. Notso; if it were not for the winds, Mon- 
tana would not be the stock country that it is. 
By these winds the ranges are cleared of the 
fallen snow, always leaving bare places to find 
feed for the roaming stock; and from storms, 
that come seldom, stock find ample shelter in the 
deep ravines and coolies, or behind some rocky 
cliff, and as these blizzards last but a few hours, 
very little, if any, damage is done. As tothe 
mercury, while it does does drop low at times, 





burning sun goes to rest in the western sky or 
sinks majestically down behind some mountain 
top, the air is wafted from the snowy cliffs on 
the mountain side to cool and refresh the heated 
brow, so that a blanket is a comfort, and “‘sleep, 
nature’s sweet restorer,’’ brightens the weary 
toiler for another day of work or pleasure. 


Yellowstone County offers unsurpassed advan- 
tages to the small farmer; tothe man who under- 
stands the business as it is carried on in the mid- 
dle Western States, because in that country he 
can grow the same crops he can in Illinois, and 
he will have the additional advantages of an ab- 
solute certainty of a good yield every year, al- 
ways a remunerative market, and a free range 
for a little bunch of live stock. Yellowstone 
County offers three advantages to the farmer— 
an equable climate, unlimited water for irriga- 
tion, and, adjacent tothe bottom lands, fine open 
ranges for his stock, free to every one. The 
average elevation of the Yellowstone Valley is 
8,000 feet. In that part of it in Yellowstone County 
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early spring is the rule, beginning about the 
middle of February, when plowing and sowing 
begin, and crops are alwaysin by Aprill. The 
first frost comes about Oct. 15, so that the season 
lasts about eight months. During June, July 
and August the records show that the average 
temperature is higher in the Yellowstone Valley 
than in any other portion of the State, assuring 
the maturing of the less hardy crops. The coldest 
weather begins about January 1, and continues 
from two to six weeks, save in extraordinarily 
cold winters. 

The advantage the Yellowstone Valley farmer 
has over the Eastern agriculturist lies in the fact 
that he never has to fertilize his land. The 
river carries in its current fertilizing material; 
the ditches, having ‘ess flow than the river, 
catch the fertilizer and carry it on to the land. 
It takes three years to get a first-class crop, and 
at the end of ten years’ constant use the soil is 
more fertile than at the end of three. The most 
productive ranches in the valley are those that 
have been cropped the most often, and not a dol- 
lar has been spentin fertilizing. Anything that 
can be raised in the middle Western States can 
be raised in Yellowstone County. For twelve 
years farmers in that county have been growing 





NAYING SCENE ON HESPER 


corn for profit, putting in from ten to forty acres, 
which shells not less that forty bushels to the 
acre. Oats is always a good crop, running from 
fifty to seventy-five bushels to the acre. All they 
can raise finds a ready market in Butte, Helena 
and other towns in the State. Wheat has only been 
tried as an experiment but it has proved success- 
ful. There is no flour mill in the vicinity of Bill- 
ings, despite the large demand, and for this rea- 
son the farmers have not raised wheat exten- 
sively. Potatoes average 300 bushels to the acre. 
One Yellowstone farmer, Chas. King, of Park 
City, won the American Agriculturist first prize 
for the largest yield of potatoes from one acre. 
The contest was open to the farmers of the 
United States, and Mr. King captured it with 
510 bushels. 

Perhaps the most striking example of what in- 
telligence and industry can accomplish on the 
irrigated lands near Billings is furnished by the 
large farm created from the arid land of the 
second bench above the Yellowstone by B. F. 
Shuart who preached for atime in the first church 
erected in Billings and left the pulpit to turn 
farmer. He began his newcareer with a capital 
of less than $500 and in nine years he sold his 
ranch, buildings and stock for $40,000. The 
ranch, now owned by Bailey & O’Donnell, is the 





FARM, UNDER THE BILLINGS CANAL, 





special show place of the county, because of its 
extent, its excellent improvements, its smooth 
fields of alfalfa, leveled with a grading machine 
invented by Mr. Shuart, its orchards of apple 
trees, its garden of small fruits and its handsome 
grove of cottonwoods and alders. By the time 
the alfalfa-cutting season is over there is a line 
of stacks a quarter of a mile long, reaching from 
the main entrance to the farm up to the barns 
and stable. All this forage is fed to cattle and 
sheep during the winter months. Another hand- 
some place near Billings is that of Paul McCor- 
mick, who has a big log house suggestive of old 
Southern homes. Every man must have his 
hobby, says Mr. McCormick, and his is the rear- 
ing ofelk. He now has a band of about forty of 
these animals in a fair state 

of domestication. 


THE TOWN OF BILLINGS. 

Billings, the capital of 
Yellowstone County, might 
be called the central town 
of the valley. It stands 
near the lower end of 
Clark’s Fork Bottom, about 


two miles from the river. 
Above it the valley for over 
thirty miles is farmed by 
irrigation, from the rim- 
rock of the sandstone bluffs 
down to the river. There 
are seven canals on this bot- 
tom. The most important 





interests: but it feels a special pride in the steady 
growth and prosperity of the agricultural inter- 
est. The largest part of Yellowstone County 
must always remain a stock range, but wherever 
water can be turned upon the soil the arid lands 
will be gradually converted into fields of grain 
and forage plants. 

Billings is compactly built and was never over- 
grown at any time in its history. There was 
much wild speculation in lots when the place 
was first laidout and the railroad reached it, but 
the speculating was done by outsiders, who 
imagined in their eagerness for sudden wealth 
that cities were going to be built in afew years 
in this new region. The settlers went ahead in- 
dustriously to develop just so much of a town 








was built twelve years ago 

by the Minnesota and Mon- 

tana Land and Improve- 

ment Company, and is 39 miles long. It runs on 
the upper bench and furnishes water to 120 
farmers, who have about 12,000 acres under 
tillage. The land company own about 12,000 
acres under this ditch and are inviting farmers 
to purchase and occupy it at a price ranging 
from $4 to $15 an acre. This canal is locally 
known as the Big Ditch and owes its origin 
largely to the sagacity and enterprise of the late 
Frederick Billings, of New York, in whose honor 
the town was named. In fact the birth of the 
town and the digging of the canal were simul- 
taneous events and much of the prosperity of the 
former has grown out of the demonstrated suc- 
cess of irrigated farming under the latter. Bil- 
lings is an important wool-shipping point and 
cattle-shipping potntand takes pride in its stock 








THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY AT BILLINGS, MONTANA, VIEWED Ff 


as the business centering in it would sustain. 
Thus it happens that with the increase of farm- 
ing in the county and with the approach of the 
Burlington railroad, which is to reach Billings 
next fall, the town cannot house the people who 
want to live here or provide business buildings 
for the merchants who want to come. There 
must be a new building epoch right off. 

The extension of the Burlington system will 
strike the valley at Huntley and run into Billings 
over the Northern Pacific track from that point. 
The Northern Pacific is acting in harmony with 
the company building the new road. Some 
freight and travel willbe diverted from the old 
line to the new, but the Northern Pacific will be 
more than compensated for the loss by the lumber 
and shingle business from Puget Sound to Kansas, 
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Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa points which the 
Burlington will divert from the Union Pacific, 
and also by ores going to the Omaha smelter 
from Idaho and Western Montana. The Bur- 
lington will be actively in the field for this traffic 
and the Northern Pacific will get a long haul 
out of it. For two or three years at least the Bur- 
lington will rest at Billings. It will bring con- 
siderable new trade to the town, especially from 
Fort Custer, which it touches, and its shop 
men and train men will add a new element to 
the population. As the only town in the val- 
ley with completing railroads to the East, Bil- 
lings will once again feel new life. The State 
Penitentiary is under construction here, of sand- 
stone quarried from the near bluffs. This in- 








UFFS NORTH OF THE TOWN.—From a photo by F. Jay Haynes. 


stitution will make a new market for farm pro- 
ducts and will produce a good deal of business for 
the merchants. Altogether the future looks very 
bright for the red-roofed, poplar-shaded town, 
which in the flush days of Northwestern develop- 
ment used to be called the ‘‘Magic City,” because 
of its rapid growth. Itought todouble its popu- 
lation during the next two years. Nowadays no- 
body is given to making extravagant forecasts 
of the future and this prediction will not be 
thought unreasonable by those who have knowl- 
edge of the remarkable progress irrigated farm- 
ing is making in Yellowstone County and of the 
business likely to grow out of the building of the 
new railroad. 

A writer in the special illustrated edition of 
the Billings Gazette thus answers the question of 








why Billings prospers: 

First, Because of her commanding location 
with regard tothe commerce of Eastern Montana 
and Northern Wyoming. 

Second, Because of the climate, topography 
and resources of the surrounding country. 

Third, Because of the courage, foresight and 
energy of her people. 

The following paragraphs are from the same 
article: 

The factthat Alkali Creek commands the only 
practicable northern outlet from the Yellowstone 
Valley caused Heman Clark and Frederick Bil- 
lings to locate Billings on its present site rather 
than at Canyon Creek or Laurel. This insignifi- 
cant rivulet, daily seen of our people, has built 

Billings, is building the 
"=k Burlington railroad and the 
penitentiary, and will build 
the greater Billings soon to 
be seen. 

Weare equally fortunate 
in the climate and topogra- 
phy of our tributary coun- 
try. Our elevation is only 
3,000 feet above the sea 
level. We have one of the 


few considerable areas of 
agricultural land capable of 
irrigation at moderate cost 
to be found in Montana. 
Our farms are bounded not 
by inaccessible mountains 
but by gently rolling graz- 
ing lands affording excel- 
lent feed and natural shel- 
ter. The Yellowstone River 
and its tributaries are 
mountain streams fed by perpetual snows and can 
annually deliver more water per mile at less cost 
than any river system in the Northwest except, 
perhaps, the Clark’s Fork of the Columbia. The 
Yellowstone Valley around Billings contains the 
only large body of agricultural land from Lake 
Yellowstone to Fort Buford. Other valleys can 
possibly raise more grain per acre; we aloneover 
a considerable area can annually produce every 
agricultural product of the Middle States. Other 
grazing lands may afford better feed in summer. 
But throughout the winter for hundreds of 
equare miles we have natural shelter, hills bare 
of snow and covered with grass, and generous 
stacks of irrigated hay. Of no other stock re- 
gion in the Northwest is thistrue. The range 
losses of a dozen years have proved that here we 








have the lightest snow-fall, the warmest climate. 
the best winter feed and shelter and the most 
abundant hay crop. In no other region in the 
Northwest are such large areas of agricultural 
land tempered with so mild a climate, fed with 
such abundant streams, surrounded with such an 
ideal stock range. Nowhere else can every 
farmer be a stockman and every stockman a 
farmer. 

But with all our advantages it has been no 
easy task to buildup Billings. Fortune opens to 
no timid knock. From the time Bud McAdow 
touched Coulson until now it has been a fight 
without quarter and without defeat. The story 
of it is too long to tell. An Indian reservation 
was created from Wyoming tothe Missouri. We 
forced the Indians back to the Yellowstone. The 
Northern Pacific headed for the Musselshell. We 
broughtit back. How we became a county seat; 
how we prevented the Crows from tying up from 
sale and settlement foracentury the western half 
of this reserve; how we forced open two million 
acres of it; how we gained and held our trade 
and our county lines; how the Burlington came 
here, and our penitentiary, about to be built, 
would fill not merely this edition, but a volume. 
We have won, not because we had no opposition. 





A VIEW OF THE BiG BILLINGS CANAL 


but because we never doubted, and never let up. 
Chiefly, perhaps, because we were united. Every 
man, woman and child who ever lived here can 
say: ‘Magno pars quorum fui;” *‘A great part of 
these things I did.” 


BILLINGS’ BUILDING MATERIAL. 


In the matter of building material, Billings is 
exceptionally fortunate; a fine grade of brick- 
clay is found here and brick of the best quality 
ismade from it; most if not all of the brick build- 
ings of the town are made of this local material. 
The yard is operated by Mr. Thos.Collins,and ma- 
cbinery is used in the manufacture of the brick, 
with a capacity of 28,000 daily. Mr. Collins as- 
serts that there are no foreign elements of any 
character dangerous to the life of the brick made 
here. 

The bluffs which back up the town are an 
inexhaustible bed of sandstone. The upper layer, 
about thirty-five feet in thickness, is of a very 
even, creamy buff color without iron or other 
mineral stains and iseasily worked. The quarry 
is operated by Messrs Heffner & Field. These 
gentlemen own a strip of this bluff one-half mile 
long and they have here one of the most perfect 
natural_quarries ever discovered. The stone 
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requires no handling aside from loading on cars 
or in sawing. They have a very complete work- 
ing plant and an inexhaustible supply. The 
stone has undergone numerous tests; notably the 
Spokane fire, where it passed through a test un- 
damaged when limestone and granite were ut- 
terly destroyed. This stone is also used in the 
construction of many of the business buildings 
of the town; notably the First National Bank 
Building and the Gazette Building. Some of the 
residences are also built of it and the new State 
Penitentiary at Billings will be built of this 
material. It is practically inexhaustible and re- 
sists the weather better than any other sandstone. 


THE BIG BILLINGS CANAL. 


The longest and largest irrigation canal in 
Yellowstone County was built in 1882 by the Min- 
nesota and Montana Land and Improvement Com- 
pany, acorporation composed originally of New 
York capitalists who purchased from the railroad 





terest in the canal and ina iarge body of excel- 
lent farming lands lying underit. The manager 
in Billings is I. D. O’Donnell. 

The following reports from farmers taking 
water from this canal are an interesting exhibit 
of the results of irrigated farming in this valley: 

Daniel Lamey, Billings P. O, on his home- 
stead of 160 acres produced in 1893 the following: 
Alfalfa, 100 tons; 50 tons of blue-joint hay, which 
he sold loose for from $8 to $9 per ton; 5,000 lbs 
potatoes; 22,000 lbs oats; 240 bushels wheat off 
seven acres; sold 780 lbs of butter at an average 
price of 334 cents; 312 dozen eggs at an average of 
30 cents, besides raising all vegetables needed for 
his family and some to sell. Is wintering 40 head 
of stock. Bought 35 inches of water at a cost of 
$70. He and a small boy did all the work. 

George Murr, Billings P. O., has 160 acres and 
farms fifty-five acres, balance to pasture. He 
raised in 1893, 100 tons alfalfa; 240 bushels oats 
on five acres; 41 bushels wheat on one acre; 150 
bushels corn and fodder. He also raised $1,500 
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THE GAZETTE BUILDING, BILLINGS, MONTANA, 


company all its lands in the valley from Young’s 
Point to the bend of the river below the present 
town of Billings, including the present town-site. 
The canal, popularly known as the Big Ditch, is 
forty miles long, twenty-five feet wide on the 
bottom and carries about ten thousand inches of 
water. It irrigates about 20,000 acres of land. 
As the pioneer canal in the Yellowstone Valley 
it has been of great service as an object lesson in 
advancing other irrigation enterprises. It at- 
tracted considerable settlement upon the lands 
it waters soon after its completion and thus de- 
monstrated the productivity of the Yellowstone 
bottoms and the profitableness of farming upon 
them. The canal keeps close to the bluffs on the 
southern rim of the valley as soon it attains suf- 
ficient elevation and runs eastward to and beyond 
the town, furnishing at the end of its long course 
the water that keeps the shade trees growing 
and the lawns green in Billings. Heman Clark, 
now of New York and formerly a contractor on 
the Northern Pacific, and the estate of the late 
Frederick Billings now own a controlling in- 





worth of small fruit and vegetables as follows: 
2,100 quarts strawberries; 1,200 quarts raspber- 
ries; 1,900 quarts blackberries which sold at an 
average of 20 cents a quart; 300 dozen celery; 
8,000 cabbages; besides potatoes, carrots, toma- 
toes and several hundred mellons. Is wintering 
3,000 sheep this winter on his alfalfa and 
pasture. 

Hesper Farm (Bailey & O’Donnell, Billings, 
Mont.) consists of 640 acres. In 1893, 100 acres 
used as pasture; 200 acres to alfalfa, cut about 
1,000 tons in three crops; 200 acres in blue-joint 
and timotby, from which cut 200 tons hay, which 
was baled and shipped at $9 per ton; 100 acres 
to oats, which produced 168,000 ibs, sold surplus 
oats at 85 cents per cwt; 100 bushels wheat; 100 
bushels corn; 30,000 pounds potatoes; 50 bushels 
apples; 320 quarts currants; 500 quarts ber- 
ries, and all vegetables needed on ranch for the 
year. Bought 150 inches of water at u cost of 
$300. One man did all the irrigating, which for 
the season did not amount to over twoand a half 
months’ work. This winter they are wintering 








10,000 head sheep at 50 cents; 1,100 calves at $2.50 
and 100 horses at $10. 


BILLINGS’ FINE HOTEL. 





The Grand Hotel, at Billings, Montana, is a 
large, elegant three-story brick fully equipped 
with all appliances, including steam heat, elec- 
tric light, return call-bells, and bath rooms on 
each floor, bar and barber shop and all the appoint- 
ments of a first-class hotel. The rooms are large 
and airy andare splendidly furnished in cherry 
and antique oak. The office is a large, comfortable 
room with tesselated marble floor; the halls are 
all laid with pelished hard-wood. The house was 
built in 1886, cost $47,000, and can accommodate 
sixty people. The house is owned and managed 
by Mr. Wm. M. Crenshaw, an old, experienced 
hotel man who has seen long service in some of 
the best hotels in America. 





DAIRYING IN MONTANA. 





Although thousands upon thousands of head of 
cattleare shipped from Montana yearly, sufficient 
in fact to supply a vast number of the people of 
the United States with beef, and all the con- 
ditions of Montana are favorable to dairying, 
this industry is sadly neglected. It is estimated 
that butter for three-fifths of the 200,000 resi- 
dents of the State is supplied by the creameries 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and other States. This 
should not be so, as it has been proved that as 
good butter can be made in Montana as in any 
section of the Union. One of the model dairy 
farms to be found in Montana—and there are few 
of them—is that of William S. Powell, near the 
Judith River, 13 miles northeast of Philbrook. 

Mr. Powell is anative of Wisconsin, where while 
young he became thoroughly conversant with 
dairying. In 1879 he removed to Montana and 
for a while had a contract for the carrying of the 
ore from the Gregory mine at Wickes. Later he 
laid out and in fact was the founder of the little 
town of Corbin, in Jefferson County. While a 
resident of Jefferson County he was elected to 
serve as one of the county commissioners and was 
made chairman of the board. In 1886 he located 
in the Judith Valley, and realizing its many ad- 
vantages began to gradually accumulate land 
from the Government. To-day his ranch con- 
sists of 1,800 acres, and is one of the finest in the 
Judith Basin. Hislandisirrigated, water being 
supplied by a ditch eight miles in length, from 
which 800 acres are irrigated. He has given his 
attention to diversified farming, though his 
greatest care has been bestowed upon his dairy 
interests. For the past half-dozen years he has 
been recognized as the leading dairyman of Fer- 
gus County. In 1893 he milked twenty-eight 
cows—grade Durhams and Jerseys. The amount 
of butter produced was 4,000 pounds, all of which 
was sold to customers at Lewistown by contract 
at 30 cents per pound. He is continually enlarg- 
ing his business in the dairy line. The system 
of butter-making he now employs is the Cooley, 
but he will soon adopt the latest methods. 

Mr. Powell thinks that there are few sections 
of the West or Northwest that offer such excel- 
lent chances to the home-seeker who is industri- 
ous and desires to succeed. He is a firm believer 
in deversified farming as a lucrative occupation 
in this section of Montana. He also has great 
confidence in the future of the Judith Basin as a 
butter and cheese-making country. He thinks 
there is a splendid opportunity here presented 
for the operating of an extensive creamery, and 
is now doing all in his power for the starting of 
such an enterprise. 

In the August number of this magazine, on 
page 21, isa good picture of Mr. Powell’s farm 
and residence, with which this article was in- 
tended to appear. D. M. C. 
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THE YEGEN BLOCK, BILLINGS. 











FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOCK, MONTANA AVENUE, BILLINGS. 








HEFFNER & FIELD'S STONE QUARRY, BILLINGS. 
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TWO USEFUL NEW BOOKS. 

The enormous development of practical elec- 
trical science is brought very strikingly in evi- 
dence by the issue of a third edition of Prof. Ed- 
win J. Houston’s ‘Dictionary of Electrical 
Words, Terms and Phrases.” The first edition 
came out in 1889, the second in 1892 and the rapid 
exhaustion of this edition made a third neces- 
sary. Prof. Houston, who is perhaps the most 
accomplished writer on the whole range of elec- 
trical subjects in America, has greatly enlarged 
this last edition and made of it practically a new 
book. It embraces (67 pages and is amply illus- 
trated. Toall intelligent workers in the ever- 
widening field of electricity it is almost a neces- 
sity. It is published bythe W. J. Johnston Com- 
pany, 253 Broadway, New York: price $5. In turn- 
ing the handsome pages of this work we natur- 
ally seek out the word electricity to learn whether 
any new definition is given that elucidates the 
real character of this wonderful force of nature. 
We read, ‘‘Electricity—the name given to the 
upkaown thing, matter or force, or both, which 
is the causeof electric phenomena.’’ Soit seems 
that no progress has yet been made in the analy- 
sis of this agency or in tracing it to its prime 
cause. Like life itself its origin is veiled in 
mystery. It is one of the great original secrets 
of the universe that are past finding out. We 
can study its manifestations; we can harness its 
power and make it useful to man, but we know 
nothing of its real essence and nature. So far 
has it eluded investigation that those who have 


studied it with most diligence do not know 
whether to call it matter or force. 
W.C. Riley, the St. Paul publisher, has just 


issued a revised edition of his ‘ Official Northern 
Pacific Railroad Guide.” It makes a handsome 
red-bound volume of 442 pages, amply illustrated 
with pictures of the scenery and interesting in- 
dustries along the ‘ine of the road, and ina 
pocket at the back of the book is an excellent 
map showing all the northern part of the United 
States, from Chicago to the Pacific Coast. The 
first edition of this work was issued in 1882 when 
the Northern Pacific had just joined the ends of 
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its tracks in Montana. It then owned about 2,- 
000 miles of roads. This fourth edition describes 
over 5,000 miles of road operated by the company. 
The first edition was prepared by Henry J. 
Winser, a veteran New York journalist, long in 
the service of the New York Zimes. He spent 
nearly a year in gathering his materials and per- 
sonally visited every important and interesting 
point on theline of theroad. His work, modelled 
on the European guide-books of Murray, Baed- 
eker and others, was conscientious and thorough. 
The rapid development of the Northwest soon 
made this edition obsolete in large part. Suc- 
cessive revisions have been made by the editor 
of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE until the book 
now contains but a small part of the originai 
matter. This latest edition is brought down to 
date and will be found of special value toall tour- 
ists and business travelers who have occasion to 
go over the Northern Pacific or any of its many 
branches. 





COLONEL PARKER CONQUERS PASCO. 


A passenger who arrived by the Northern Pa- 
cific, last night, brought a harrowing tale of the 
woes experienced at Pasco by Colonel Frank J. 
Parker, the celebrated Walla Walla editor, while 
officiating as deputy United States marshal dur- 
ingstriketroubles. Col. Parker was delegated 
to take charge of Pasco, and instructed to run 
things. He arrived at the sand-swept metropolis 
in the night and he dragged the leader of the 
strikers out of bed to notify him to stand from 
under. For three days the interpid colonel rep- 
resented single-handed the dignity and power of 
the law, and he did it right valiantly. Then he 
was joined by reinforcements. The strikers or- 
ganized a boycott on the deputies, and they could 
get nothing to eat, or even to drink. The colonel 
fell sick, and the town druggist would not even 
prescribe for him. Col. Parker then straight- 
way got well, seized the railroad restaurant, and 
became dispenser of provender himself. For 
two weeks the newspaper man lead a tempest- 
uous career, but his mighty spirit was equal to 
every emergency, and he came out victorious. 
In the words of the moribund town-lot agent, he 
‘*kept his eye on Pasco” when Pasco 
needed watching, and Paseo is again 

right side up with care.— Portland 
Oregonian. 
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A PROMINENT MONTANIAN, 


Senator O. F. Goddard may bs said 
to be one of the Eastern men who 
have made a success in Billings. 
Born in Davis County, Iowa, he took 
up the study of law in 1875 and was 
admitted to the bar in 1878. He prac- 
ticed law in Corydon, Iowa, for 
several years and in 1883 emigrated 
to Montana and settled in Billings. 
Always an active spirit in the man- 
agement of public affairs, his ability 
has received substantial recognition 
at the hands of the Republican party. 
He was elected county attorney in 
1889 and sent as Yellowstone Coun- 
ty’s representative to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in the same year. 
In 1890 Mr. Goddard was elected 
senator by the Republicans of Yel- 
lowstone County and still holds that 
position. The senator has a pleasant 
little home in Billings and conducts 
an extensive legal business in the 
First National Bank Building. 
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Gilpin County, Col., is supposed to be 
the deepest in the world—3,900 feet. 





THE CAUSE OF OUR+TREELESS PLAINS. 


Between the highlands of the Appalachians 
on the east, of the Rocky Mountains on the west, 
and south of the line of the lakes, lies the great 
lowland basin of the United States. A large por- 
tion of this area is devoid of trees. The treeless 
region includes both the prairies and plains, 
the former lying mainly east of the Missouri 
and the latter west of this stream. The former 
are usually very fertile, the latter generally less 
arid. The absence of trees is one of the most 
striking, impressive, and strangest features of 
these lands. In the prairie region there are oc- 
casional forest areas of considerable extent, but 
on the great plains there is no growing timber 
save the straggling cottonwoods that closely bor- 
der the streams. 

Various theories have been proposed to explain 
the absence of forests from such large areas. 
Professor Lesquereux suggested that it might be 
owing to the unfit chemical quality of the soil, 
due to the lacustrine nature of the sediments 
from which it came. Professor Whitney attrib- 
uted the lack of forest vegetation to the phys- 
ical texture, fineness of the soil, and asserted that 
such vegetation in the United States, except the 
coast belt, is nearly coincident with the glacial 
gravel. The most commonly advanced and the 
most popularly accepted view is that the great 
fires, which at intervals sweep over the regions, 
have destroyed and kept down the tree-growth. 
The fact that trees grow and flourish both on the 
plains and prairies, when planted and protected, 
renders the first twotheories unsatisfactory, and 
it would seem that if forest or other fires de- 
stroyed and then prevented forest growths that 
they would also obliterate the grass. Then, too, 
it is known that such fires do not kill the roots 
of trees, but only the growth above the ground. 

Mr. J. W. Rodway has recently, in the London 
Geographical Journal, offered a new explanation 
for the absence of trees. He thinks that the car- 
rying and distribution of forest seeds has been 
mainly done through the agency of water, and 
that the spread of forest growth without this 
natural or some artificial aid would be very slow. 
He thinks that our treeless areas have never 
been overflowed by running streams since they 
became dry land, and, consequently, they have 
never been sown with a forest seed. Wherever 
the water of running streams has spread, seeds 
have been carried and forests have appeared. 
According to this view, these regions have al- 
ways been treeless, and the author holdsthat the 
nature of the soil and fires have been secondary, 
and not the principal agents in causing the con- 
dition. The explanation proposed seems to have 
a substantial basis, and is deserving of a place 
among those which have preceded it.— Prof. S. 
E. Tillman, in the Cosmopolitan. 


* 


THE PASSING OF THE BUFFALO. 








Where the buffalo roamed in countless num- 
bers the finest cattle in the world now graze— 
upon the Northwestern ranges of North America. 
Only a dozen years ago buffalo steaks were some 
times served at the hotels of St. Paul, and buf- 
falo meat was considered not scarce in 1880. Old 
settlers remember well thesucculence and gamey 
flavor of tnose nutritious steaks. The. Indians 
used to cut the buffalo meat into small chunks, 
dried it, and called it ‘‘pemmican,” and upon such 
dried meat they subsisted for months, until they 
could again go hunting. The Northwestern 
traders did an extensive trade in buffalo hides, 
their transactions footing up to hundreds of 
thousands of skins annually. But little more 
than the recollection of that trade now exists and 
the few buffalo heads, mounted by taxidermists, 
are looked upon with curiosity by visitors. 

Northwestern range cattle feed upon the same 
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kind of grass (buffalo grass) that the bison fed 
upon. They get no other feed. The sun cures 
the grass in the summer and fall and cattle fatten 
upon it as they would on corn. They roam as 
they please. Itis not strange to find a herd in 
the spring a hundred or more miles away from 
where it was in the fall of the preceding year. 
The cattle have plenty of exercise and are 
healthy. They are marketed while young, 
mostly at three or four years of age, and their 
flesh is highly esteemed by epicures, both in this 
country and in foreign markets. 

From the present indications the shipments of 
cvttle from Montana and North Dakota that will 
pass through St. Paul this season will number 
fully 290,000 head. This has generally been 
called ‘“‘The Montana cattle run.” North Da- 
kota range cattle are entitled to rank with any 
range cattle, as far as quality is concerned.—St. 
Paul Pioneer Press 





° 
FXCURSION TO THE FAMOUS YAKIMA VALLEY. 

In September fruits will be ripe and hop-pick- 
ing will be in full progress in the Sunnyside irri- 
gated lands in the famous Yakima Valley of 
Washington. Inthe past year you have no doubt 
read much about the Sunnyside irrigated lands, 
where drouth is unknown and crops are a cer- 
tainty. Leave St. Paul with me on Sept. 10th 
and see for yourself that ‘‘the half has not been 
told” of the variety, certainty and productive- 
ness of farming operations when carried on by ir- 
rigation. 

I will leave St. Paul at 4:15 p. m., September 
10th, with my first Washington Homeseekers’ 
Excursion, which I will conduct personally 
through the hop yards and fruit farms at and 
near Sunnyside. For information address D R. 
MCGINNIS, care NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, corner 
Jackson and Sixth Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 


* 
+ 


BULLETINS 


A series of illustrated publications on Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana and Washington 
treats of the location, history, climate, agricul- 
tural, pastoral, mineral and timberal resources 
and products of each of these important States. 
Sent for two cents each in stamps. 

Hunting and Fishing bulletins contain the game 
and fish laws of the Northwestern States, and 
very much interesting information about various 
kinds of game and fish, and localities where 
found, with many fineillustrations. Sent fortwo 
cents each in stamps. Address F. I. Whitney, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





* 
* 





LOW-RATE LANDSEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


The Northern Pacifiz Railroad announces a 
series of low-rate landseekers’ excursions to take 
place September 11 to October 9, from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior to some fifty 
points in Minnesota, North Dakotaand Montana. 
According tothe company’s hand-bill, the prices 
for prairie and timber lands, for actual settle- 
ment, range from $2 to $5 an acre. There are 
likely to bealarge number of very desirable 
new citizens come into these States as a result o1 
these excursions. 





* 

How TO CHECK A RUNAWAY HORSE — As s00n 
as the driver sees the disposition to run, in the 
horse he is driving, let him begin the rapid jerk- 
ing first on one line and then on the other, not 
gently, but with such force as to bring the bridle- 
bit from one side to the other through the horse’s 
mouth. This new motion so confuses the animal 
that all other fear is taken away. From many 
years’ driving I have never found this method 
to fail on the most refractory horse. Of course 
you should never drive any horse without the 
best of strong leather that will stand any strain 
you need to put on it.— Farm and Fireside. 











CARLETON COLLEGE. 


Carleton College is one of the oldest, soundest 
and best sustained of the institutions for higher 
education possessed by the State of Minnesota. 
It graduated its first college class as long ago as 
1874, which gives it what in as new a country as 
ours is a very respectable age. Its fall term be- 
gins September 5th. Its name was taken in honor 
of Willlam Carleton, of Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, who gave it a donation of $50,000 in one 
sum early in its history. Carleton is located in 
the pretty village of Northfield, about forty miles 
south of St. Paul—an ideal school town situated 
in the midst of a rich and very handsome farm- 
ing region. The Cannon Ba!l River lends pic- 
turesqueness to the place; the streets are shaded 
with maples and elms; the dwellings show taste 
and refinement; there is a well-built business 
center; on high ground a few minutes walk from 
the stores st&nd the college buildings ranged 
around an ample grassy campus. Gridley Hall, 
Willis Hall, Williams Hall, the School of Music 
and the Goodsell Observatory are the conspicious 
edifices. Theobservatory possesses an equatorial 
telescope twenty-two feet long, with an aperture 
of 16 2 inches, the gift of Dr. Williams of Phila- 
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delphia, and a Clark equatorial telescope with 
an aperture of eight and a quarter inches. It is 
also fully equipped with other instruments ne- 
cessary for accurate astronomical work. An as- 
tronomical magazine, entitled Astronomy and 
Astro-Physics, is published by the director of 
the observatory, Prof. William W. Payne, and 
itis supplemented by a smaller publication for 
general readers entitled Popular Astronomy. 
Carleton has three courses of study in its col- 
legiate department—the classical course, the lit- 
erary course and the scientific course. It also 
provides a graduate course for the degrees of 
M. A. and Ph. D., including a three years course 
in pure mathematics and practical astronomy. 
For students preparing for college and for others 
who wish to select certain studies it has an 
academy, in which the pupils have the advantage 
of instruction by the regular college faculty, and 
of the use of the college library apparatus and 
observatory. They associate with the students 
in thecollege. The cost of tuition in either of the 
collegiate or academic departments, and of room 
and board for the three terms of theschool years, 
beginning Sept. 5th and closing June 18th, is fig- 
ured at $170. Thereare extra expenses for music, 
elocution, drawing, painting, stenography and 








type-writing. Carletonisaschool for both sexes. 
The girls room in Gridley Hall and the young 
men in private houses in the town. All students 
who desire may take their meals in the Hall din- 
ing room at the rate of $2.50 per week. Board 
and room in private families costs from $3.50 to 
$450 aweek. It will be seen that Northfield is 
an economical place tolivein. A studentought 
to get along very well at Carleton on from $250 
to $300 a year, including board, clothing, wash- 
ing, incidentals and all necessary school ex- 
penses. We give herewith an excellent portrait 
of Rev. James W. Strong, D. D., president of 
Carleton College, one of the most eminent educa- 
tors in the Northwest. He was born in Vermont, 
settled in Wisconsin in 1851, and was graduated 
from Beloit College in 1858. He came to Minne- 
sota as a Congregational pastor and was for six 
years in charge of a church in Faribault. On 
account of some difficulty with his eyes he re- 
signed his pastoral charge and in 1870 was ap- 
pointed president of Carleton, which up to that 
time was a small academy. The entire growth 
of the college has taken place under his adminis- 
tration. In the raising of funds for the endow- 
ment and maintenance of the institution he has 
been remarkably successful. He has raised in 
all over $700,000. The assessed value of the col- 
lege property is now over $600,000. 


ST. MARY’S HALL, FARIBAULT. 





It is no wonder that the venerable Bishop 
Whipple feels a special pride in the long-contin- 
ued success and high standing of the school for 
young ladies which he and his noble wife founded 
at Faribault twenty-eight years ago. They gath- 
ered a few girls together in their own home in 
1866 and from that small beginning has grown 
the St. Mary’s Hall of the present time, with its 
elegant and spacious building, its large corps of 
teachers, its library and apparatus, its students 
coming from every Northwestern State, and its 
graduates scattered all over the country, all tes 
tifying to the excellence of their alma mater as 
a builder of womanly character as well as an in- 
structor in the wide rangeof studies which go to 
make up a full modern education. 

St. Mary’s isan Episcopalian institution but it 
has no narrow sectarian spirit. Among its pupils 
may be found young ladies belonging to almost 
all the Protestant churches. The school affords 
the comforts of a refined home in all its living 
accomodations. Its location in a town that is 
essentially an educational center is fortunate. 
Faribault is a beautiful place, enjoying an ex- 
ceptionally healthful climate. Students have the 
choice of classical and scientific courses. Special 
attention is given to music. In all branches the 
best instructors are employed, the plan constant- 
ly kept in view being to make a high-class edu- 
cational institution combined with a healthful 
and pleasant school home. Students desiring to 
pursue their studies in the East after leaving 
the Hall are prepared for admission to Wellesley 
College. The fall term at St. Mary’s begins on 
September 19th. Miss Ella F. Lawrence is the 
principal. Bishop Whipple continues his warm 
interest in the institution and is still its rector. 
In his travels on both sides of the Atlantic he 
never forgets the interest of St. Mary’s or fails 
to inquire after the welfare of its graduates. 


* 
* 





On the incoming Northern Pacific train recent- 
ly was the wife of a Butte miner, on her way 
from Michigan to visit her husband in this city. 
The remarkable part of the story lies in the fact 
that the woman is only thirty-six years of age 
and is the mother of seventeen children, fifteen 
of whom are living and were on the train with 
her, the eldest being a girl of about eighteen 
years of age, and the youngest an infant of four- 
teen months, in arms.— Butte (Mont.) Bystander, 
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WHY THEY DON'T GO TO CHURCH. 

The editor of the Spokane Spokesman- Review, 
observing how small is the church-going portion 
of the population, of his city, recently asked the 
readers of that paper who do not go to church to 
give their reasons for publication. He received 
a large number of replies and prints a selection 
which are no doubt representative of the views 
of a large number of people in all communities. 
One man writes that he does not go tochurch be- 
cause the instruction given consists of bare as- 
sertions without demonstration or evidence and 
is generally opposed to the investigations of sci- 
ence. Another detests the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement. A third says the preachers are con- 
fined by their creeds and to hear them is like 
listening to a parrot in a cage. A mother says 
that she needs a rest on Sundays after getting 
the children ready for Sunday school and that 
she doesn’t care for dry theological dissertations 
or discussions of current topics made hackneyed 
by the newspapers during the week. A man 
who is indebtsays he can’tafford to go to church 
because he would feel obliged to chip in to help 
support the institution. A bachelor has discov- 
ered that the chief functions of a modern church 
are those of a social club and a matrimonial ex- 
change, and that not feeling the need of either 
of these matters hestaysaway. An artisan finds 
truer religion in the groves and running streams 
than within church walls. A sensitive person 
doesn’t go to church because in eight years’ resi- 
dence in the town nobody ever asked him to go. 
An agnostic replies that all religions are false 
and acurse. Aninquisitive Yankee answers the 
question by asking another and wants to know 
why the editor doesn’t go to church himself, to 
which the editor prudently makes no reply. 

Now all of these people, we venture to say, and 
the many thousands of others who have similar 
views, have never been to church continuously or 
often or they would not fail, as they do, to appre- 





ciate a great benefit to be derived from church- 
going. Itisa good thing to meet once a week 
a body of serious-minded men and women who 
are washed and well-dressed and who for a little 
time have laid aside their customary aggressive 
selfishness and are thinking of the things that 
concern their immortal souls; who feel for an 
hour or so, at least, charitably toward their 
neighbors and who have some aspiration to get 
into harmony with the divine spirit that pervades 
the universe. The influence of association with 
such a congregation is wholesome, no matter 
whether you believe in the narrow theology of 
the pulpit or not. If you can forget for a time 
in a church pew, when the organ plays or the 
music of some grand old hymn is sung, the sor- 
did cares of life and all the worry, discontent, 
greed, prejudice and meanness that have beset 
you during the week, and can lift your soul just 
a little towards the Oversoul, you will come out 
better and stronger. 





e- 
THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY. 


How shall we get back to normal conditions of 
national prosperity ? Where is the road which 
we must travel to reach the wished-for goal ? 

Certainly this road is not the crooked and 
thorny path of strikes and warfare between labor 
and capital. A strike suspends production and 
destroys wealth. It fills capital with distrust 
and diminishes the demand for labor. Even the 
most ardent advocates of the recent railway 
strike now acknowledge that it was all a huge 
mistake. What we wantis not to decrease by 
antagonism and strife the total output of our 
wealth-producing forces, but to increase them in 
order that all may get a larger share. 

Neither will the road to prosperity be found in 
the direction of political agitation. The Govern- 
ment cannot make usrich. It is nota producer 
of wealth. On the contrary, it is a constant and 
hungry consumer. It lives on what it takes from 
the people. We shall not convert it from a bur- 
den which we must carry into a bountiful Provi- 
dence by any change of the men at Washington 
or in our Statelegislatures. Seme new laws may 
be needed; some old ones may be improved, but 
no great improvement in the affairs of the 
masses of the people will come from the field of 
politics. It is only a loss of time to organize 
new parties or to sweat in the service of the old 
ones. Food and raiment, comfortable dwellings 
and savings-bank accounts for arainy day are not 
gotten in this way. A few leaders who are 
boosted into office profit by the struggle of par- 
ties, but the multitude of voters get nothing for 
their labor and worry. 

To print more pieces of paper with a Govern- 
ment stamp and call them money, or to coin 
more disks of silver, will not make the nation 
prosperous. These things are not real wealth. 
They are mere conveniences for the exchange of 
commodities. Piles of them are now stacked up 
in the banks and the treasury because their 
owners cannot find a safe and profitable use for 
them. There is nowhere in the country any 
trouble now in getting money enough, provided 
good security is offered for its repayment and a 
very moderate return forits use. What we want 
is not more money, but more industries to em- 
ploy money and labor. 

After all, the only road to prosperity that will 
bear investigation and that does not go into 
swamps or over precipices, or end in a squirrel 
track and run up a tree, is the old beaten high- 
way of industry and thrift. Let everybody do 
the work that is nearest at hand, and do it as 
wellas hecan. Let him getas good wages as he 
can, but let him not stand idle because he can- 
not get as good wages as he thinks he ought to 
have. One man diligently wielding the tools of 
his trade is doing more just now to advance the 
cause of labor than a hundred meeting in some 





hall and passing resolutions. Wind is not 
wealth. There are too many agitators and 
would-be reformers in this country. Talk is the 
cheapest and most plentiful thing going. What 
is needed most is a restoration of confidence be- 
tween labor and capital, so that both may pull 
together in a friendly way. Capital seeks em- 
ployment just as eagerly as does labor, but if 
labor threatens it with destructions by boycotts 
and strikes, it runs away and hides. We wanta 
larger production and a more generous consump- 
tion of all the comforts and necessaries of life, 
and this can be attained only by the full employ- 
ment of all the labor and all the capital in the 
country. With better times will come better 
wages and better returns forinvestments. Mean- 
while the duty of the hour is activity. Get to 
work as soon as you can get any work to do. If 
you are an employer of labor, employ all you can 
with the means at yourcommand. If you are an 
investor of capital, cease to hoard it timidly in 
bank vaults. There’s a good time coming, ard 
it is not very far off, either. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE RANGE COUN- 

TRY. 

A great need in all the semi-arid country of 
the West is a change in the laws that will enable 
stockmen to purchase of the Government tracts 
of sufficient area to support their herds and 
flocks. Under the present system it is impossi- 
ble for anybody to get title to strictly pastoral 
lands. These lands constitute the great bulk of 
the total area of the country lying on both sides 
of the continental water-shed, and extending 
eastward for from five hundred to eight hundred 
miles, and westward to the Cascade Mountains 
and the Sierras. Only here and there are irri- 
gable valleys found where littlestrips of land can 
be watered by canals and ditches takef out of 
the streams. With the exception of these val- 
leys and of the Palouse Plateau in Washington 
and its extension south of the Snake River 
through the Walla Walla and Umatilla regions, 
the whole of this vast country is essentially a 
grazing region, where no crops can be raised 
and where perhaps an average of twenty acres is 
needed for the pasture of each head of cattle. 
Our land laws allow the homesteader to take up 
160 acres, and the desert-land claimant who is 
going to irrigate can get 320. In order to make 
a living with cattle or sheep a man must have 
from three to ten thousand acres. Of what good 
are the land laws to him? He takes up a home 
ranch along some stream and turns his flocks and 
herds out on the open range, which is free to 
everybody. Hecan get no control of any part 
of his range legally and he must depend upon vol- 
untary association to preserve for him enough 
of the grass land to keep his animals from starv- 
ing. To some extent custom takes the place of 
law and the ranges are preserved from being 
ruined by overstocking by threats of boycotting 
newcomers in districts already well-occupied— 
refusing the admittance to round-up associations 
and branding their calves as mavericks. 

It has long been evident that for the perma- 
nency and security of the range industry special 
laws are needed allowing each cattle-man to buy 
a certain number of acres at a very low price and 
to fence them in as his exclusive property if he 
desires; but it seems to be almost impossible, in 
the hullabaloo of politics, to get the attention of 
Congress to thismatter. The Western members 
formulate bills, which go to the committees and 
sleep in the pigeon-holes. We believe that the 
best way of forwarding a movement for the 
needed change in the land laws would be to call 
a convention of the cattle, horse and sheep men 
of the West; to invite the attendance of dele- 
gates from all the range country and also of the 
representatives in Congress from the States and 
Territories in that great region. Perhaps a bill 
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prepared by such a convention would have a 
‘chance of gaining the attention of our law-makers 
at Washington. 





* 
A REMEDY FOR RAILWAY STRIKES. 


The general public does not agree with the 
ethics of organized labor. It looks upon the 
sympathetic strike as a crime against social or- 
der and a menace to.civilization. It strenuously 
denies the right of railway employes to tie up 
the commerce of the country, to blockade travel, 
to stop mails and throttle industry at theirown 
pleasure, whenever they desire, or their leaders 
desire, to show sympathy with the workmen in 
some shop or factory who may be ona strike. The 
general public outnumbers the labor organiza- 
tion by twenty to one, and it is bound to find a 
way of protecting itself against the repetition of 
such an outrage as the July railway strikes. The 
theory of those strikers was, in effect, that if A 
has a quarrel with B,C has a right to begin 
pummeling and robbing E, F and G, in order to 
intimidate B and make him yield tothe demands 
of A. Such morality would not be accepted in a 
Sioux tepee or a Timbuctoo hut. 

The question of the day is how to prevent the 
recurrence of sympathy strikes on the railroads. 
When the crew of a merchant ship at sea strike 
and take possession of the vessel they are pun- 
ished for piracy at the first port where the ship 
touches; but a crew on a railroad can take pos- 
session of the track and trains, injure the com- 
pany to the extent of millions of dollars, injure 
shippers, merchants, manufacturers and travel- 
ers to the extent of millions more, and nothing 
isdone tothem. It is only a strike, and when it 
is over the men claim that they havea right to 
their old places and wages. Thisstate of things 
will not be endured much longer. The commu- 
nity will find a remedy for what has grown to be 
a giganticevil. The first remedy that suggests 
itself is force. Laws might be enacted providing 
penalties for allengaging in sympatheticstrikes, 
but such laws would require a much larger 
standing army to enforce than we now have, and 
they would be evaded by setting up pretended 
causes for striking on each particular railroad. 
All strikes on railroads might be made illegal, 
on the ground that they areinjurious tothe pub- 
lic welfare, but this would involve a serious in- 
fringement on the right of the individual to quit 
work when he pleases. The adoption of such 
legislation would be resisted by multitudes of 
people who acknowledge the evil of the present 
situation. We are looking for a practical and 
not a theoretical remedy and such a remedy must 
be one that will commend itseif to fair-minded 
men among the working people as well asamong 
the employing classes. 

It is possible that this remedy might be found 
in the establishment of courts of arbitration to 
try and determine all disputes between labor or- 
ganizations and employing corporationsor firms. 
In favor of this proposition it may be urged that 
we now submit to courts the gravest questions 
affecting life and property and that we might 
just as well extend their jurisdiction to ques- 
tions of wages and conditions of labor. There 
are grave difficulties in the way of this solution, 
however. It is a favorite one with labor organ- 
izations, but ‘most of its advocates are in the 
habit of looking upon the results of its applica- 
tion as affecting employing capital while shut- 
ting their eyes to the necessary effects upon la- 
bor. If the employer is compelled by law to 
submit to the decrees of a court in a wages dis- 
pute and pay his workingmen the rates the court 
decides to be equitable, then it follows that the 
workingmen must accept the wages decreed 
when the court decides against them and that 
there must be a power in the State to compel 
them to work for such wages. Does that notim- 
ply a kind of slavery? What would become of 








the cherished right of the laboring man to stop 


work when he pleases? Are we to have police- 
men and soldiers to force men to work when 
the decision of a court in a wages dispute is 
against them and they want to stop? When a 
large majority of the community are ready to 
give up aconsiderable measure of the personal 
liberty now enjoyed of controlling their own la- 
bor and their own business affairs, for the sup- 
posed good of the society at large, then a system 
of equity tribunals to fix wages may be estab- 
lished. This would be an ideal method of avoid- 
ing strikes, but we are not yet in an ideal state 
of society. The labor leaders themselves, it may 
be added, are not a unit in favor of compulsory 
legal arbitration. They wish to reserve the 
right to strike if an arbitration fails to satisfy 
theirdemands. Certain it is that employers are 
not ready toconcede to the Government, through 
the courts, the right to determine for them what 
wages they shall pay. Such a right might be 
equivalent toa confiscation of their property and 
the ruin of their business. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion, when examined closely, proves to be a fea- 
ture of State socialism and may as well be dis- 
missed at once from any list of possible present 
remedies for the railway strike evil. 

The question remains, must society wait for 
such an improbable advance on lines of socialistic 
development as will provide a legal preventative 
for labor controversies for a remedy against the 
injustice, brutality and loss of railway strikes? 
Can there not be such modifications in the con- 
dition of railway service as will take this branch 
of labor out of the ever-seething cauldron of agi- 
tation and make it stable, conservative and trust- 
worthy? Isit not practicable to place the rail- 
way employes in the attitude of serving the 
public primarily instead of the corporations, to 
awaken in them a sentiment of loyalty and fidel- 
ity to the country, such as is felt by men in the 
military and postal services? We donot mean that 
Government ownership of railwaysis the solution 
of our problem. That may come in time, but it 
is too remote to be of service to us in our present 
difficulty. The remedy we desire to suggest is 
Government supervision and protection of rail- 
way lines, under the inter-State commerce pro- 
vision of the constitution and the enlistment of 
men for the railway service by authority of na- 
tional law. Here is a rudimentary outline of the 
plan: 

First—Enlistment of railway employes for a 
term of five yeara—the papers are to be signed 
before a United States commissioner. Assign- 
ment to different branches of the service accord- 
ing to qualifications. No man to be discharged 
except for misconduct or incompetency, to be 
shown by the employing company before a com- 
petent board of reference upon which the em- 
ploye class should be represented. 

Second—Penalties for deserting the service 
and refusing to obey the orders of superior offi- 
cers. A reservation of a certain percentage of 
the enlisted employe’s pay, to be invested for his 
bene fit in Government funds drawing interest, to 
be paid him at the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice and to be forfeitable only in case of his de- 
sertion. 

Third—Enlisted employes to have the right 
of discharge on their application, by giving sixty 
days’ notice and to receive with their honorable 
discharge all arrearages of pay. 

Fourth—Pensions for disabilities incurred in 
the line of duty and of old age. The employing 
companies to have the right, however, to assign 
disabled employes to such light duties as they 
may be competent to perform. 

Fifth—Increased pay after re-enlistment in all 
grades, as a motive for continuing in the service. 
Promotions to be made in the service, so that 
faithful men could look forward to better positions 
and better pay with increasing length of service. 





Such a system would be quasi-military in its 
character. It would somewhat interfere with 
personal liberty, but men voluntarily taking upon 
themselves the obligations of the service would 
have no more cause for complaint on this account 
than has the soldier or the sailor. The loss of 
the freedom to strike would be more than com- 
pensated for by permanency of employment, by 
the increased dignity of the service, by the pen- 
sion provision, by immunity from the danger of 
discharge at the whim of some tyrannical super- 
intendent, foreman or yardmaster, and by the 
right to have all charges of misconduct impar- 
tially investigated. It would recognize the grow- 
ing sentiment among the wage-earning class 
that they have aclaim to continuous employment 
in the enterprises created and carried on by their 
labor—that they are in some sort partners with 
capital invested in such enterprises. It would 
raise the average of intelligence and character 
among railway employes and increase the effi- 
ciency and add to the safety of the roads. It 
would protect the railway men against the 
scheming, professional labor agitators, who are 
constantly devising new methods to draw con- 
tributions from them and to foment discontent. 
And finally it would be a safeguard to society 
against such gigantic, concerted assaults upon 
life, property, law and public safety as the late 
sympathy strike. 

The system here outlined need not be made 
compulsory. Give it the sanction and authority 
of law and it would gradually make its way upon 
its own merits. Some companies might be slow 
to adopt it. On some roads the men might at 
first be distrustful of it, but as a rule they would 
probably see itsevident advantages to themselves 
and agitate for its adoption before the companies 
would be willing to give up the right to arbi- 
trarily discharge employes. There might for 
a time be instances of its partial adoption, where 
a portion of the men would remain under the old 
system of antagonism, of strikes and of summary 
discharge, and where the enlistment system 
would be tried tentatively by only a part of the 
force. As its merits became apparent, however, 
more and more men would enroll themselves in 
the permanent railway service. The ranks of 
this service would be recruited from an intelli- 
gent and substantial class of young men, and 
there would be a gradual elimination of the men 
of brutal temper and deficient moral sense who 
are the curse of the present service and are al- 
ways ready to resort to violence as soon as their 
instincts of combativeness are aroused. These 
are the men who stone trains, burn bridges, tear 
up tracks and assault comrades who refuse to 
join in senseless strikes. The enlistment system 
would speedily relegate them to the ranks of 
crude labor, where they would have nd power to 
assail society and injure people who have no con- 
troversy with them. 


°-0-0—_____—— 


UTOPIA IS STILL FAR OFF. 


There may be great social and industrial 
changes ahead, but they are not going to come 
in our day. It is possible that the dreams of the 
idealists and agitators among the workingmen 
will be realized in some distant age, when 
six hours’ easy work a day will produce an abun- 
dance of all the good things of life, when there 
will be no rich and no poor, when the workers 
will be their own employers and their own 
capitalists, and when peace, plenty and content 
will reign on earth. The race moves forward at 
an ever-accelerating pace. It is pleasant to muse 
on the possibilities of the future and to create 
for our entertainment Utopias in the rosy vistas 
of the far-away age. 

But in the meantime we must live in the pres- 
ent, and we must accept present conditions with 
a knowledge of the fact that we can do very little 
tochange them. These conditions have roots 
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far back in the past, and, on the whole, are about 
as good as humanity is capable of developing and 
sustaining in the age in which weare living. It 
is the hight of folly fora man to goaround shout- 
ing that the times are out of joint and that he 
has a heavenly mission to set them right. The 
sensible man accepts the world as it is, and de- 
termines to fit himself for its struggles and to 
get as far to the front as possible. This age of 
competition is certainly going to outlast our 
time. Changes, when they come, will come very 
slowly, for there is nothing more conservative 
than the general framework of society. 

Evidently it is the wise thing for the young 
man beginning life, while cherishing his high 
ideals of a better state of things, to equip him- 
self for success under the conditions now pre- 
vailing in the wurld of industry and business. 
He will not stand around the street-corners or 
frequent labor reform meetings to talk of the 
tyranny of capital and the wrongs of labor. He 
will make himself the master of his calling, he 
will work well and diligently, he will be thrifty 
and saving, he will put aside something every 
month, and will strive with all his energy to get 
ahead. He will look forward to becoming an 
employer himself. This is a free country, and 
there are no laws that stand in the way of any 
man rising, whatever the demagogue politicians 
may say tothecontrary. You can hardly name 
a successful man who did not begin at the bottom 
of the ladder, working for small wages. The 
path they trod is just as broad to-day as ever, 
and just as freely open to every workingman. 
Agitation for improvement is all very well, but 
the man who lets it take much of his time and 
thought and neglects to make the best of his 
talents and opportunitiesis hisownenemy. Life 
will continue to be a struggle on the old lines for 
many generations to come, and the prizes will be 
won by the earnest, the industrious, the self- 
denying and the competent. 





*@e 


THE bill for throwing open to settlement the 
lands of the Nez Perce Reservation in Northern 
Idaho not allotted to the Indians has finally be- 
come a law. The bill carries $1,668,622 and $668,- 
622 or this amount is to be paid as soon as the De- 
partment can arrange the necessary details and 
reach payment of the money. Agricultural land 
is to be sold at $3.75 per acre, and mineral, stone 
and timber lands at $5 per acre. Agricultural 
lands will be opened tosettlement only under the 
the homestead law, and each settler, before mak- 
ing final settlement, shall pay the price above set- 
tled, one-half of which shall be paid in three 
years from the day of making original entry. 
The lands thus thrown openembrace some of the 
best wheat and fruit lands in the Pacific North- 
west. They are a part of the great Palouse plat- 
eau lying near the towns of Genesee and Ken- 
drick, and of the adjacent Clearwater Valley 
contagious to the town of Lewiston. Mostof the 
ceded portion of the old reservation is prairie 
and is ready forimmediate cultivation. Thetim- 
bered tract contains a good deal of excellent 
white pine and large areas of the common Rocky 
Mountain pine. 


Dr. Vaughan Harley, of London, has found 
that sugar isa great promoter of muscular power. 
He added 200 grammes to asmall meal which in- 
cceased the total amount of work done from 6 to 
39 psr cent. Sugar (250 grammes —about eight 
ounces) was now added toa large mixed meal, 
when it was found not only to increase the 
amount of work done from 8 to 16 per cent, but 
increased the resistance against fatigue. Asa 
concluding experiment, 250 grammes sugar were 
added to the maals of afull diet day, causing the 
work done during the period of eight hours to 
be increased 22 to 36 per cent. 








DURING the month of July, 1893, the gross earn- 
ings of the Northern Pacific Railroad were $1,- 
620,821. Forthe month of July this year they 
were only $634,798, a decrease of $986,023. This 
was the month of the great railway strike. More 
than two-thirds of the loss of earnings fell upon 
labor. The employes of the road deprived 
themselves of over half a million dollars which, 
would have been paid to them if they had been 
wise enough to keep out of the crazy strike. 
Bradstreet figures the total loss suffered by the 
whole country from the strike, including the 
losses of labor, of the railways, of shippers and 
of the general business public, at 881,000,000. 
There was not one dollar of counterbalancing 
gain. Even Debs gained nothing except notori- 
ety, for his own salary as chief of the A. R. U. 
has not been increased. 





AN informal election is in progress in Montana, 
under the management of the ladies, for the se- 
lection of a flower to serve as the State emblem. 
In all districts where that unique and beautiful 
flower, the bitter-root, blooms, it has received a 
very large majority of the votes. In other dis- 
tricts the wild rose, the evening primrose, the 
camas, the prickly-pear cactus and the dog-tooth 
violet are the favorites. Mrs. Matt W. Alder- 
son, of Bozeman, is chairman of the Fioral Em- 
blem Society, which is conducting this interest- 
ing canvas. The bitter-root is a rose-colored 
flower and blooms on the ground, the stem being 
so short that the blossoms appear to have been 
scattered at random over the dry and gravelly 
soil. In size and form it somewhat resembles a 
japonica. Its habitat isin the valleys and onthe 
foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 


I NOTE that there is a popular movement in 
Manitob, to have the study of agriculture intro- 
duced inthe publicschools. A committee having 
the question in hand has reported favorably, the 
report has been adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Province and the committee has been 
instructed to prepare a suitable text book. The 
progress of this novel innovation in the old 
courses of common school instruction will be 
watched with interest here in the States. It is 
not easy to foresee how useful instruction in 
farming is to be imparted without some actual 
practice. In one of Charles Dickens’ novels there 
is an amusing account of Dotheboys Hall School, 
kept by Mr. Squeers. After a boy had spelled 
the word horse he was told to go and curry the 
horse and the next boy who spelled hoe had to 
hoe in the gardera. This method of instructidn 
was highly unpopular with the boys, but it cer- 
tainly gave them a practical knowledge of some 
of the rudiments of agriculture. Will the Mani- 
toba committee in some such manner combine 
practice with precept? 


THERE is only one American railway company 
operating roads in the Canadian Northwest. 
That is the Northern Pacific, which runs its cars 
through from St. Paul to Winnipeg and has two 
branches in Manitoba of its main Red River Val- 
ley line—one from Winnipeg to Portage la Prai- 
rie and the other from Morris to Brandon. The 
Northern Pacific management lately showed its 
interest in Manitoba affairs by sending one of 
the handsome exhibit cars it had at the World’s 





Fair last year to the colonial exhibition at Win- 
nipeg, where it attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. The car was in charge of General Emi- 
gration Agent Groat, who knows thoroughly 
every feature of interest to tourists or settlers 
on the entire Northern Pacific system and whose 
genial manners and store of entertaining and in- 
structive conversation make him everywhere a 
welcome visitor. He has been twelve years with 
the Northern Pacific and was a long time on the 
Kansas Pacific before coming to the Northwest. 
The Manitoba people do not look on the North- 
ern Pacific as a foreign institution. They had 
a strong contest with the Canadian Pacific mon- 
oply to establish their right to charter compet- 
ing roads some years ago and the Northern Pa- 
cific lines are the principal outcome of that strug- 
gle. They would like to see them extended into 
districts which are still the exclusive territory 
of the powerful C. P. R. 


AT all the railway division headquarters and 
shop towns along the line of the Northern Pa- 
cific there are a number of men thrown out of 
employment by reason of the recent foolish strike. 
—some because of their lawless efforts to prevent 
the road from running its trains, but more be- 
cause of the economies introduced by the com- 
pany to recoup itself in part for the loszes occa- 
sioned by the strike. A considerable number of 
these men will be taken back into service as traf- 
fic revives and the shops again run with their 
ordinary force, but there will remain a large 
number who must look for new occupations or 
leave the country. Those who are wise will cast 
about them for openings to get into other lines 
of work. They are somewhat familiar with the 
resources of the region they live in and will, if 
wide-awake and energetic, soon fi1d openings to 
take up ranches and go into farming or stock- 
raising, to raise hops or fruits on irrigated lands 
under some of the new canals, to open promising 
veins of the precious metals, to engage in lumber- 
ing, or to start some line of business in a town. 
The entire country bstween Minnesota and the 
Pacific Coast wants more people and offers good 
chances for success to industrious men. The 
former employes of the railway now out of a job 
will make a mistake if they return to the over- 
crowded East to seek forwork. Letthem rather 
take hold energetically of something near at hand 
even though it should not promise any great re- 
sults at the start. 


THE labor agitators and socialistic newspapers 
have a great deal to say in a vague and general 
way about the laws favoring the rich and op- 
pressing the poor, but they never say what laws 
they mean. Why do they not point out the par- 
ticular statutes which discriminate between the 
rich and the poor? Because there are no such 
statutes. In our Western States the drift of leg- 
islation in late years has all been hostile to ac- 
cumulated wealth and to wealth massed by its 
owners in the hands of incorporated companies. 
In many States the exemption laws put a premium 
on dishonesty. A man may live on a fine farm 
or ina handsome town house and snap his fin- 
gersat his creditors. It is dangerous to trust 
anybody unless you have a hard-and-fast mort- 
gage as security for your loan. Then there are 
mechanics’ lien laws which enable dishonest 
builders and mechanics to swindle people who 
employ them to put up houses, and there are per- 
sonal injury acts that hold employers responsible 
for accidents occurring to their workmen by 
their own carelessness unless it can be proved 
conclusively, as is rarely possible, that the real 
cause of an accident was due to the workman and 
not to the machinery. For ten years ormoreour 
legislatures have been diligent in currying favor 
with the voters who belong to labor orginiza- 
tions by passing laws devised by such organiza- 
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tions for their benefit. The leaders of these or- 
ganizations had grown very arrogant before their 
defeat in the late strike and were planning what 
they called an industrial revolution, which was 
to putemployersand accumulated property quite 
at their mercy. 


TaE bill of Representative Hartman, of Mon- 
tana, for the examination and classification of 
mineral and non-mineral lands within the North- 
ern Pacific grant, which passed the House late- 
ly, will not be reached in the Senate before 
next winter, ifat all. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of two commissioners in each land district 
who shall examine the lands and make lists of 
the sections supposed to contain minerals. The 
railroad company must contest these lists within 
ninety days or thedecision of the commissioners 
becomes a finality. The objection to the bill on 
the part of the railroad company will no doubt 
be that the commissioners would be likely to be 
controlled in their action by local sentiment and 
would take away allof the grant they possibly 
could on pretext of mineral character. If the bill 
should become a law and the commissioners 
should be appointed and get to work there would 
still remain a question as to the validity of any 
of their decisions. The railroad company might 
hold that whatever title it possesses to its grant 
attached at the time of the construction of its 
road and cannot be changed or set aside by any 
subsequent action of Congress. The question 
would of course be taken up to the Supreme 
Court. 


AFTER many years of effort Minneapolis has 
secured an appropriation from Congress to con- 
struct a dam and lock in the Mississippi River 
at the rapids between St. Paul and that city so 
as to extend navigation on the river to a pointa 
short distance below the Falls of St. Anthony. 
This will deprive St. Paul of its ancient honors 
of being the head of navigation on the great 
river. There is more sentiment than business 
involved, however. Traffic on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, except the rafting of logs and lumber 
from the St. Croix and the Chippewa down to 
Dubuque, Rock Island and other points, amounts 
to very little since railways run on both banks 
of the stream. If boats could be brought up to 
the doors of the Minneapolis mills something 
might be done in the way of shipping flour tolower 
river cities, but the wagon haul from the mills 
to the future wharves will probably consume the 
margin between rail and river rates. Whether 
Minneapolis reaps any decided benefit or not 
from the extension of navigation to some point 
within her municipal limits, she is to be con- 
gratulated on her long-continued and public- 
spirited efforts at Washington. By the way, 
there will be avery good waterpower developed 
by the new Government dam and a canal for its 
utilization will have to run through St. Paul ter- 
ritory. Will there be flouring mills built upon 
it, or has all new milling development in this re- 
gion gone for all time to the head of Lake Su- 
perior? 


GENERAL MANAGER UNDERWOOD, of the Soo 
road, is driving a very hard bargain with his 
men since the strike. He requires them to make 
oath that they are nut now members of any 
trades union or labor organization and will not 
become members of any such organizations while 
employed by the road. Other features of his 
form of contract are commendable. The men 
agree not to leave the service without giving ten 
days’ notice except by reason of sickness of them- 
selves or in their families, and if they break this 
agreement they forfeit twenty dollars. On the 
other side the road agrees not to discharge them 
without cause or to reduce their wages without 
first giving them five days’ notice, under forfeit- 
ure of twenty dollars, It seems to me that the 


time should be the same on both sides and that 
it should be longerthan ten days. The effort to 
pledge the men not to belong to any labor organ- 
ization is not wise. These organizations natural- 
ly grow out of the instinct of fraternity and the 
need of mutual support and defense among the 
laboring classes. Many of them have meritor- 
ious provisions for life insurance and for allow- 
ances to sick members. No employer has a moral 
right to insist that his employes shall carry on 
the struggle for existenceindividually and alone 
while he constantly associates himself with other 
employers in his own line for the purpose of mu- 
tual benefit. It is true that one labor organiza- 
tion, the American Railway Union, did a great 
deal of mischief lately and exhibited a spirit of 
revolution and anarchy, but this is no sufficient 
reason for condemning all labor organizations 
and boycotting men who belong tothem. Some 
of these organizations have done good work in 
the past in preventing strikes and are capable 
of becoming powerful agencies in bringing labor 
and capital into amicable relations with each 
other. I believe that the final solution of the 
labor problem on the railways will be found in the 
adoption of a system of enlistment similar to 
that which prevails in the military and naval 
services, with pensions for disability and old age, 
with permanency of employment, with a life-in- 
surance fund and promotion for merit. Strikes 
would become obsolete under such a system, be- 
cause striking would be as much against the in- 
terest of the men as against that of the employ- 
ing companies. 


Now is the season of the wild plum. Baskets 
heaped with this orange-red colored fruit stand 
under the sheds of the city market where the 
country people bring in their products for sale 
and the thrifty house-wife lays in her supply for 
jelly-making. The wild-plum (Prunus Ameri- 
cana) is the chief native 
fruit of the Northwest. 
It grows along the banks 
of rivers, creeks and 
ravines throughout Wie- 
consin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota and ventures far out 
into the great prairie 
region of the two Dako- 
tasand Manitoba. When 
thoroughly ripe it is deli- 
cious to eat, melting in 
the mouth like honey 
and having a piquant un- 
derlying flavor of wild- 
ness. It is cultivated in 
orchards and gardens, 
gaining somewhat in 
size by the process of 
cultivation, but losing 
something of the pecu- 
liar pugency which, 
mingled with its sweet- 
ness is its special charm. 
To fully appreciate the 
merits of the wild plum 
you must come upon a 
thicket of the dwarf 
treesin the cool grove 
on the bank of a stream 
after a long, hot drive 
over the prairies. Then, 
while your tired horses 
are munching their oats 
out of the end of the box 
of your spring wagon 
and you have finished 
your sandwiches, you 
cut a branch laden with 
luscious fruit, like the 
one shown in our en- 





graving, and enjoy an 











excellent dessert. Our picture was made by a 
photographer in Valley City, North Dakota, 
from a bough obtained by him on the bank of the 
Sheyenne River close to the town. 

THERE is a true saying that nothing will lie 
like figures except facts. Here isacase in point. 
A paragraph is going the round of the newspa- 
pers to the effect that the census proves that the 
farmers of North Dakotaare the richest agricul- 
tural people in the United States, their average 
of property being $1,844 per head and leading all 
the other States. This figure is no doubt pro- 
duced by taking the total assessment of lands 
and live stock in the State and dividing it by the 
rural population. It is wholly misleading, be- 
cause the sum divided includes the valuation of 
all the railroad lands and all the lands owned by 
non-residents. More than half of the original 
Northern Pacific grant is still in the possession 
of that company and an immense acreage of the 
lands disposed of by the company to former 
stockholders in exchange for their stock has 
not yet been resold to actual settlers. For ex- 
ample the Thaw estate, of Pittsburg, owns about 
60,000 acres, the Carrington and Casey company 
about 80,000 acres, Richard Sykes’ English com- 
pany about 75,000, the Minnesota and Dakota 
company, composed mainly of New York people, 
about 100,000, the Dalrymp'e farms aggregate 
over 50,000 acres, and a multitude of non-resi- 
dents own from one section to ten sections each. 
The people of North Dakota are doing very well 
for settlers in a new country, but they are not 
yet bragging about their wealth orinviting com- 
parisons with the farmers of old States like IIli- 
nois or Ohio. It would require but a few min- 
utes’ sober reasoning to show the fallacy of such 
astatement, and it would require even less time 
to show its uselessness. North Dakota needs no 
such advertising. 


A BUNCH OF WILD PLUMS FROM VALLEY CITY, N. D, 
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Be not alarmed, dear reader. While this story 
has both a hero and a heroine, they do not get 
married. Possibly this is a new and surprising 
departure, but, nevertheless, here is the story 
without the usucl climax. 

Pete was only a plain, every-day human being. 
Laura was a plain, well-bred, industrious and 
sensible girl. She, also, only a human being. 
And now, my dear reader, will you have patience 
to read this story through to the end ? 

Well, here is Pete. Look him over. Barnum 
never thought of engaging him for the purpose 
of being exhibited asa beauty. Pete is below 
the medium in height. One leg somewhat ab- 
breviated. Eyes so set and controlled as to 
‘“‘look” right-angled triangles and other geomet- 
rical figures; in other words, a little cross-eyed. 

But, if Pete wasn’t handsome of face and 
feature, he possessed that beauty of heart which 
goes to make up the true gentleman; not that 
monstrosity calleda ‘‘dude.” He lived, moved 
and had his being in a Western State during its 
early history. He became innured to hardship; 
in fact he was born to hardship. His parents 
were poor in worldly goods but rich in hope, 
love, industry and tenderness. Pete’s mother 
had been a servant in Laura’s grandfather’s 
family, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Keasley, the 
elder, the father and mother of Mr. Keasley, 
Laura’s father. This was in an Eastern city and 
prior to the marriage of Mary Rathower (for 
that was the name of Pete’s mother) to Edward 
Hilton. 

Mr. Keasiey moved West at about the same 
time that Mr. Hiiton did, Mr. Keasley locating 
where the village (and afterwards city) took its 
growth, while Mr. Hilton ‘“Shomesteaded” land at 
a distance of two miles from where the future 
city arose. 

Pete was the first-born of Mr. and Mrs. Hilton, 
as was Laura the first-born of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keasley. They were but children when their 
parents came West, and grew up true pioneers. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Hilton wasof delicate health 
and an enfeebled constitution, and after Pete’s 
birth Mr. Hilton had very frequently double 
duty to perform—attending to his farm duties 
out doors and doing much—indeed, the greater 
part, of the domestic service within. 

But Pete was bright, sprightly and willing. 
As soon as he could toddle around he was fully 
aware of his mother’s needs and busied himself 
in his child-like way in lending her all the 
assistance possible. After he became three 
years of age he would never goto bed until his 
mamma had been nicely tucked in by his own 
chubby hands. Then, child as he was, he would 
manage to undress and get into his own trundle 
bed and fall into a calm and peaceful sleep. In 
the morning he would be up early, and, with the 
assistance of his pa, would be dressed and again 
working for his ma. As he grew up to be a man 
he continued his labors of love and kindness, 
basing always extremely fond of both his parents. 

Pete was peculiar in some ways. He was ofa 
rotiring, bashful disposition, and consequently 
by many believed to be stupid. Human preju- 
dice seems to have decreed that if a child or an 
adult be bright, he or she must be boisterous 
or forward. It isa common error among the 


people to forget that common sense and wisdom 
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are not boisterous, but modest; not erratic, but 
active and progressive, possessing that peculiar 
quality said to be posseseed by the mills of the 
Gods that are said to ‘‘grind slowly, but grind 
exceeding fine.” 

Though poverty was a frequenter of Mr. Hil- 
ton’s home, yeta happier family never lived. 
There was seeemingly a perfect union of senti- 
ment, and a most thorough harmony in purpose 
and effort. Each one of the family was ex- 
tremely happy when doing something for the 
comfort of others. Mrs. Hilton’s deft fingers 
were always busy in preparing some garment or 
some comfort for her dear husband and children, 
when her other duties which she was capable of 
attending to had been finished. She was aclever 
woman, possessing a considerable smattering of 
an education, well trained hands, and a most 
noble heart. She was a woman of whom any 
man might feel justly proud. 

Mr. Hilton was a most worthy man. He was 
able-bodied, muscular and healthy. He was 
generous, kind, companionable and industrious. 
His early education had been somewhat neg- 
lected, but his dear wife had, since their mar- 
riage, given him the benefit of all she knew and 
now he possessed a fair business education. 
When he was about the house his merry laugh 
and hisexceeding good temper made everything 
cheerful. Mrs. Hilton had to sit in her easy 
chair a great deal, and she frequently remarked 
that God’s wisdom had sent her illness upon her 
so that she might the more fully appreciate the 
splendid character of the love and devotion of 
her husband and children. She would not per- 
mit her ailment to be called a misfortune, but 
always insisted that it should be called a bless- 
ing. Her life’s devotion was to her family. She 
would also insist in making life happy for her 
friends. Domestic happiness always radiated 
from the Hilton home. 

In the Keasley household there was also 
happiness—some of it selfish, ina manner. Mr. 
Keasley cared but little how the outside world 
got along so that he and his were comfort- 
ably provided for. His and his own comprised 
the little world for which he cared. But Mrs. 
Keasley had a kind heart, although to those 
who had not been so fortunate in accumu- 
lating wordly goods she always assumed a pat- 
ronizing air. This was true in her relations 
with the Hilton family. While she did much to 
favor and assist them, yet she always did itina 
way so as to assert her supposed superiority. 
Laura Keasley was of a different disposition. 
She loved todo good for the sake of the good 
and without ostentation. Her early impulse 
was that of simple generosity and an honest 
heart. 

Laura loved to visit at the Hilton homestead. 
Her visits were frequent, and always welcome. 
Mrs. Keasley permitted these visits as an act of 
condescension to the Hiltons. So, when an op- 
portunity presented, Laura would proceed to 
pack alittle basket with bits of work to busy 
herself with, and go to see ‘‘aunty,” as she al- 
ways called Mr. Hilton. Pete always was excep- 
tionably well pleased to see her coming. Being 
the oldest of the family of children, and his 
parents being in rather impoverished circum- 
stances, he had but few opportunities to attend 





school; but Miss Laura delighted in being his 
teacher, and he being an apt student, imbibed all 
that she learned as rapidly as she could impart 
it, and thus kept abreast of those of his age who 
had better opportunities. 

Pete was a natural mechanic. He would man- 
ufacture many little keepsakes and curious 
articles, by the aid of a few cheap tools, and the 
Keasley family were the recipients of many little 
presents of Pete’s handiwork through theagency 
of Laura. Once, when a clock, the property of 
the Keasleys, was somewhat out of repair, Pete 
asked permission to take it in hand, and being 
permitted so to do, soon had the pleasure of re- 
turning it not only in good order but with the 
case enlarged with brackets and wonderfully 
ornamented. Mrs. Keasley was so well pleased 
with his work that she presented him witha 
purse of $25 in money, half of which he gave to 
his mother and the other half of which he in- 
vested in books for the little library he had 
started. 

Mrs. Hilton was much interested in the wel- 
fare of her children and especially solicitous 
about “‘poor Pete,” as she always called him. 
Pete worked hard, denying himself almost all 
luxuries, that his brothers and sisters might go 
to school and receive an education. His mother, 
on account of her feeble condition, could do but 
little for him, and the instruction given by 
Laura was given in secret, so that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilton supposed that Pete’s education was but 
superficial and very imperfect indeed. They 
knew, of course, that such leisure time as he had 
was largely devoted to reading, but they had no 
idea that he was receiving what might be called 
a liberal education at the hands of Laura. 

Pete’s confederate was Laura. She kept his 
secrets and shared his pleasure and sorrow. Pete 
had a garden on his father’s farm and Laura 
would weed it ‘‘just for good, healthy exercise,” 
as she put it. Itis true that Pete managed to 
send to the Keasley home some of his best vege- 
tables and other products, but Laura would man- 
age, in spite of his protests, to keep an account 
and reimburse him handsomely for his kindness. 

Out of his little earning, Pete managed to 
save something every week, and he entrusted it 
to Laura for safe-keeping and accumulation. 
She was his banker. So it happened that when, 
one year of short crops, a mortgage of $150 fell 
due that was owing by his father, and Mr. Hilton 
was nearly distracted, as his creditor would not 
wait, Pete stepped forward with a neatly writ- 
ten check for that sum drawn on Laura Keasley, 
requesting her to pay it to his father and charge 
the same to his, Pete’s account. Mr. Hilton was 
astonished, but merely said, ‘I suppose I had 
better not ask how you came into possession of 
that money.” 

Mr. Keasley’s business was constantly growing 
in volume and importance and much copying 
and other work had to be sent out from the office 
to be done. So Laura’s busy mind discovered 
another legitimate source of revenue for Pete, 
as he wrote a good, full, round business hand. 

In Mr. Keasley’s office there was employed a 
clerk whose name was Mr. Fox, and who had 
charge of all the copying sent out. Laura ob- 
tained his permission to take some of the copy- 
ing and have it done at a reasonable rate, he to 
ask no questions. What Laura took out was 
given to Pete, who did his work faithfully and 
well, and many a night found him sitting up 
until late for the purpose of earning a small sum 
of money. After his work had been coming into 
Mr. Keasley’s office for some time, he, Mr. 
Keasley, took occasion to compliment it and in- 
quired of Mr. Fox the name of the party who 
did it. The trusty clerk replied that he did not 
in fact know who actually did the work, and was 
not at liberty to tell who took it out. 

Mrs. Keasley began to take more interest in 
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the Hilton family than usual, and now would 
time and again go with Laura and visit the 
homestead, conversing freely and familiarly with 
Mrs. H., and being half mystified, half amused at 
what she interpreted as Pete’s peculiarities. She 
was, however, a keen woman and readily con- 
cluded that Pete, although ill-favored physically, 
was possessed of great mental strength and 
acumen. 

Mr. Hilton also found favor in Mrs. Keasley’s 
opinion, and she remarked to her husband that 
“really the Hiltons were worthy of better finan- 
cial success than they were attaining.” So it 
came about that many little comforts as well as 
useful articles found their way from the Keasley 
home tothe Hilton homestead. But,in one way 
and another, the accommodations were usually 
balanced by reciprocal favors from the Hiltons. 

The home of the Keasleys was now in a thriv- 
ing city, the former hamlet having flourished 
and grown, and now possessed a fine college, in 
which institution Laura Keasley was about to 
graduate. She was a fine student and stood 
second in her class. Great preparations were 
being made in the city for graduating exercises, 
and the event was looked forward to with par- 
donable pride by both Mr. and Mrs. Keasley. 
The Hilton family also were deeply interested, 
and especially Pete. The professor of the col- 
lege was a grave, level-headed gentleman and 
had been let into a little secret. 

When the time for graduating came and all of 
the exercises had been carried out in the pro- 
gram, the professor stepped forward and in a 
highly appropriate manner conferred the diplo- 
mas. At the conclusion of the ceremony Miss 
Laura Keasley stepped forward and announced 
that there was still another graduate who had 
not had his diploma conferred, and whom she 
would call forward. She then called for Peter 
Hilton, and he came limping forward and took 
his place on the platform, attired in a neat suit, 
a present from Mr. Fox, when Laura proceeded 
in choice language to confer upon him a diploma 
graduating him in all the studies in which she 
had graduated, signed by herself as his tutor 
and countersigned by the professor, who certi- 
fied that Peter Hilton had from time to time 
been examined by him and found to be entitled 
to graduate with honors, aad that he cheerfully 
concurred in the granting of the diploma. Both 
the Hiltons and the Keasleys were astonished 
beyond measure, but could do nothing but most 
enthusiastically congratulate and commend Pete 
and his confederate. 





A REMARKABLE DOG. 





A dog that can read printed words would per- 
haps be accepted as the highest development of 
canine intelligence. That is an accomplishment 
claimed by A. R. Campbell, a prospector, for his 
six-year-old dog, Jim, which is a particularly 
handsome animal, showing his training in every 
action. Jim isa Llewellyn and shepard cross, 
and appears to be beyond doubt what his master 
claims him to be—the most intelligent dog in the 
world. Of course Mr. Campbell has trained the 
animal as carefully and scientifically as he was 
able, but he is a mining prospector, without any 
claim to professional knowledge as to dogs or 
their education, and he has devoted only his 
spare time to the dog’s training. That the dog 
can actually read may be open to question, but 
that he can come pretty near it was demonstrated 
beyond doubt at a private exhibition of his ac- 
complishments which Jim gave before a few de- 
lighted spectators at the Register office last Mon- 
day. A gentleman who had never before seen 

he dog, selected at random four newspapers 
rom a pile of exchanges which had not yet been 
emoved from their wrappers, opened and spread 
them on the floor ten or twelve feet distant from 





Jim or his master. Then he asked the dog to 
bring him a paper he named, which was promptly 
and accurately done. It could not be discovered 
that Mr. Campbell gave the dog any kind ofa 
signal which would aid himin making the selec- 
tion, but even if he did the feat of the animal 
was a remarkable one. Various tests showed 
that Jim could detect Canadian or other foreign 
coins with unerring accuracy. From figures 
placed on the floor he would select those to form 
any number called for consisting of two figures. 
In addition he performed to perfection the whole 
line of tricks known to educated dogs which have 
been exhibited throughout the country. It is 
claimed that Jim’s greatest knowledge is exhib- 
ited in matching shades from memory. He is 
said to match the most delicate shades of color 
with a precision which would put a trained shop- 
per to blush. In one important particular Jim 
differs from any of the trained animals usually 
exhibited. He will perform equally as well at 
the command of strangers as for his own master 
when instructed by his master todoso. The ex- 
hibition was witnessed by several Wilbur people, 
and whatever collusion or trickery may have 
been possible between the dog and his owner 
certainly did not detract from the merit of the 
dog’s performance nor cast any doubt on his 
claim to be the best educated member of his spe- 
cies.— Wilbur (Washington) Register. 
ae 


THE PERILS OF LEISURE. 





In the present condition of society, leisure 
hours to very many people are neither a burden 
nor a moral peril. To use leisure time well re- 
quiresa certain amountof mental and moral edu- 
cation already. Idleness is never the kind of 
rest which human beings in general stand in need 
of. Where there has been overwork, it may 
sometimes be necessary as a medicine—necessary 
for restoring the proper conditions of health. 
But ina normal, healthful state of things, idle- 
ness, or the condition of nothing to do, has no 
place. Sleep is the natural mode of rest for the 





human faculties, when tired. But for the facul- 
ties to be awake and yet not active is something 
unnatural, monstrous. It betokens either disease 
or imbecility. The trouble is that, in idleness, 
the faculties usually are active, and that, not be- 
ing turned by inward disposition to good, they 
easily slip to wrong. Idleness is the bane of hu- 
manity. Itis the season when temptations en- 
trap their prey. Occupation is salvation to thou- 
sands of souls. Nor does it matter whether it be 
the poor or the rich who have won this misfor- 
tune of idle hours. The kind of temptations 
may be different for the two classes, but the re- 
sult is much the same.— The Religio- Philosophical 
Journal, 
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TO CATCH HIS EYE. 


Sometimes when a man wishes to stop a street 
car he snaps his fingers at the motorneer. One 
would think that this would exasperate the lat- 
ter, but it does not seem to. Some people lift a 
hand high in the air and hold it there. Others 
wave & cane or umbrella, but the great majority 
of people have discovered that for all practical 
purposes a toothpick is as good as a fence rail. 
All that is necessary is to catch the motorneer’s 
eye. Itis not necessary to shove a house on the 
track in front of him. Speaking of street cars 
reminds the writer of aconversation he had with 
a conductor the other day while waiting fora 
start to be made from the southern Granville 
Street terminus. The conductor said that when 
coming down from Mount Pleasant the other 
night his car was more like a Noah’s ark than 
anything else. One woman got on with a cat;a 
man had a little pup, too small to come under the 
rule of no dogs allowed on cars; two small boys 
got on with a couple of rabbits, and last, but not 
least, he picked up a woman with a rooster and 
two hens, accompanied by a boy carrying a box 
with a brood of small ducks init. He feltlike tell- 
ing them all that the cattle car was following be- 
hind, but what can you say to a lot of women? 
— Vancouver (B. C.) World. 
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STILL 


A boat left idly rocking at its chain 

Through the long brightness of the summer day, 
While ever past it, to the glad blue main, 

All sweep away. 


Foam in their wake, and sunlight on their sails, 
The light waves laughing round them as they pass; 
Their speed, their white wings spread before the gales, 
For it, alas! 


Chained to the narrow inlet’s dull green tide 
That sluggish breaks against the silent shore, 
The drifted seaweed clinging to its side, 


The idle oar 





LIFE. 


Oh! for an hour of motion and of life, 
Dancing along lit crests of the sea, 
Even as the white gull, thro’ the calm and strife, 
Goes sweeping free. 
Action! and purpose, and the wholesome task 
That bends the supple sinews to their strength; 
Scope for the powers within me! these I ask, 
And lo! at length 
I feel the freshness of the salt sea air, 
The long wave rolleth inward, even here 


The anchor parts, the summer skies are fair, 
The path is clear. 
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For Montana and Dakota Native Fuel, 


Our Patent Double Grates ARE PERFECT. Greatest Heat with Least Fuel. 
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Read the Testimony from Fargo: 


DENMARK RESTAURANT, 
Davip Knicur Prop’r. 726% Front St. Short Orders a Specialty. 


FARGO, N. D., August 10, 1894. 
THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 
St. Paul, Minn., 

Gentlemen: The “Early Breakfast Steel Range” I have bought from Hance Bros., this city, 
is a wonderful success. I have used many stoves, all kinds of fuel, including lignite, and this is 
beyond comparison with any of them. The lignite, as burned in this range, is a surprising success. 
It bakes, roasts or gets short order meals better than any hard coal or wood range I ever saw, and 
for economy it is two-thirds cheaper. I used $1 worth of lignite in eight days, being a cost of 12 
cents per day. I cook on any part on top; oven is large and easily controlled, keeping even heat 


for hours, and I am more than pleased with the stove. 
Respectfully, 











DAVID KNIGHT. 


EARLY BREAKFAST STEEL RANGE. 







ALWAYS 
THE 
BEST. 


Another from Wheatland: 


WHEATLAND, N. D., Aug. 10th, 1894. 
To THE St. PAUL STOVE Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., 


’ 


Gentlemen: I have used one of your Marly Breakfast Lignite Ranges for the past month, and 
am perfectly satisfied with its work in every particular. . 
The range is hot all over the top, and there is no place on it where I cannot cook readily. The 
oven is perfection, and I can bake bread, pies or cookies without fear of burning. I can roast beef 
without firing the oven for hours, and know that the result is all that could be desired. I use 


lignite coal exclusively and it burns perfectly and makesa very hot fire, and the expense for 


Reger TN Beet 


one week since I began to cook for harvest hands was $1.30. I prepared 445 meals in that time 
and did washing and ironing, and in addition had a fifty gallon tank of water always hot. Lignite 
coal costs, delivered in our sheds, $3.30 per ton. 
I can cheerfully recommend your stove to any one who desires comfort and economy in the 
kitchen. 
Mrs. J. M. NELSON. 
We put these Grates into a large line of 
Cooking and Heating Stoves. : 


Harly Breaktast 
Stoves and Ranges, 
Haultless Heaters, 








FAULTLESS BASE HEATER. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ST. PAUL STOVE WORKS, 


Saint Paul, »wLinnesota. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin, 


WITH a new flouring mill: big 
railway sample yards for the 
grain and mill men; two new coal 
docks—the. largest at the head of 
the lakes; a new 2,000-foot bridgé over the Nemadji; 
the bay front filled and tracked by the Northern Pa- 
cific; new yards, round-houses and shops east of the 
Nemadji by the Omaha and more new residences than 
last year, what is the matter with Superior for 1804?— 
Inland Ocean. 


AN Eau Claire Leader representative who paid a visit 
to Rice Lake, says that it isa city that for its size puts 
on more metropolitan airs than any other in the State. 
In population itis perhaps 4,000, in modern conveni- 
ences it is twice that number. The place has complete 
electric light and waterworks systems, and is also well 
cared for in free postal delivery and police and fire 
protection. 


Minnesota. 


Business is reviving in St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
and the jobbers report a good trade. 


St. PAUL is going to repave her principal business 
streets withasphalt. The old wooden block pavements 
are pretty well worn out. 


Iris a good sign that the rich lands of Itasca, Aitkin 
and Cass counties, this State, are being bought up by 
men who are going to make homes there. Such a 
course is wise and prudent and insures a man a good 
living with outside work the year around. Land at 
from three to ten dollars per acre will not go begging 
very long. 


THe Omaha, St. Paul & White Bear R. R. was incor- 
porated at St. Paul last month with a capital of $50,000. 
Theincorporators are W. P. Warren, Troy, N. Y.; P.S. 
McGowan, Frank F. Bartlett, H. P. Finnegan and R. F. 
Ball, St. Paul, all members of the Wood Harvester 
Company. The objectis to build a belt line of railway 
connecting the plant of the harvester company with 
railroads not already reaching their works. 


T. J. Feeiy of Swan River, Minn., recently sold a 
million feet of Minnesota hardwood to Buffalo, N. Y,. 
parties to be hauled by rail to Duluth and shipped 
from there by water. Thisis an interesting item inas- 
much as it means that Eastern furniture manufactur 
ers are looking to Minnesota now for their furniture 
woods. It wont be long before Minnesota and Wis- 
consin will be furnishing a good part of the furniture 
woods of the country.—Minneapolis Lumberman. 


LUMBERMEN at Duluth were somewhat surprised 
the other day when they learned that they were ship 
ping more to the East than Ashland. That port has 
sent out, to August 10, 62,000,000 feet. while Duluth in 
the same time has sent out about 67,000,000 feet. Ash- 
land has been shipping to the East for years, and 
Duluth only began in any large way lastseason. How- 
ever, other Lake Superior points than Ashland and 
Duluth are evidently in the business and cutting a 
wide swath.— Minneapolis Lumberman, 


THE first shipments from the Missabe ore dock were 
made in the closing days of July, 1893. The first day 
of August, therefore, saw the completion of the first 
year of its history. During that time the shipments 
aggregated in round numbers nearly 1,000,000 tons. Up 
to the close of navigation last fall the shipments from 
the Mesaba Range, not including those from the Du- 
luth & Winnipeg dock at Allouez Bay, were 440,292. The 
record for last year has already been passed this sea- 
son, and there are still over two months of navigation 
remaining. 


Tue Fruit ana Produce Record says that the total 
amount of cheese handled by St. Paul houses during 
the past year sums up to over twomillion pounds. As 
a cheese market it has no rival in the Northwest. Its 
shipping orders amount to more than double that of 
any other city in this section of the country, and its 
houses are always well stocked with this staple article. 
Large orders are filled on short notice, as the highest 
grades of Minnesota and Wisconsin full cream. as well 
as a full line of brick, limburger and Swiss, is kept on 
hand. Two exclusive butter and cheese houses alone 
handle a half-million pounds in the course of a year, 
the other million pounds being disposed of by the va- 


rious other dealers in the city. Fully three-fourths 
of this amount is of the higher class of goods. and buy- 
ers seem more willing to pay full quotations and ob- 
tain a good cheese than they have in former years. 
North Dakota. 

GRAND FoRKs is putting in a filtering plant for the 
purifying of the city water, and bonds to the extent 
of 340,000 have been sold. 


THE Langdon Democrat says that active steps are be 
ing taken toward the immediate construction of the 
Duluth & North Dakota Railroad from Drayton, on 
the Red River, westward to Towner County. A large 
proportion of the funds is to be contributed by the 
farmers living along the proposed line. 


RAILROAD employes excavating north at the bridge 
between Bismarck and Mandan struck a vein of coal 
about thirty-five feet below the surface of the ground 
It was five feet thick. The presence of water above 
the coal will prevent the deposit being worked, but it is 
demonstrated that astrata of coal underlies the whole 
western part of the State. 


Tue wheat crop in North Dakota has turned out 
much better than was expected. The prolonged 
drouth injured it considerably, but there is in almost 
every county a fair yield. Nocounties report a bad 
failure and in some the average promises. when the 
threshing is finished, to go above twelve bushels. Es 
timates on the total yield of the State range from 35,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels. 








FROM a very modest beginning in 1881, Grafton has 
grown to be acity of no mean proportions and contains 
more substantial, enterprising business men, and 
more wealth than any other city of its size in the 
State. Its growth has been gradual and steady, but 
improvements have been made to a degree that far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations of the pioneers. 

Grafton News-Times. 


A GREATER quantity of wool has been shipped from 
Dickinson this season than last year, and even with 
wool at eight or ten cents per pound, netting the wool 
grower from fifty to sixty-five cents per head, added 
to the natural increase from the annual lamb crop, 
there is encouragement for the sheep industry. The 
very fact that more wool has been shipped from Dick- 
inson this year than last, seems to indicate that wool 
growers are continuing the business, notwithstanding 
depression in prices.—Press. 








EX-SENATOR PLERCE, Who made a trip up the Soo 
Ry., and who stopped off at Eureka, Ashley and other 
points, gives the Minneapolis Tribune some interesting 
pointers to prove that North Dakota is all right. 
Senator Pierce says: “Of course, itisclose timesevery- 
where, but I was surprised at the comparatively cheer- 
ful state of affairs in the sections I visited. There is 
none of that air of discouragement, almost despair, 
that one often sees in the larger cities. The people are 
economizing — living close, buying little, but they 
haven't a conception of hard times as thousands know 
of them in the cities. I wanted to say a word about 
the towns up there. I expected to see them looking 
awfully shabby. but really I never saw them looking 
better—I mean those in the James River Valley. | 
didn’t see any others except a glimpse of Fargo early 
in the morning as we came through; that, of course, 
looks spick and span new and as pretty as a red drum. 
But Jamestown, La Moure (the latter has been burned 
since) Edgeley and the towns up and down the valley 
have none of that air of having gone to seed that I ex 
pected to see from reports. The hotels were never 
kept up so well, and I imagine are doing a good busi- 
ness. I didn’t go west as far as Bismarck or north to 
Rockford, Minnewaukan, etc., but hear good reports 
from them. I am told that there is scarcely an empty 
house in Bismarck and the capitol extension is being 
rapidly pushed to completion, while the smaller places 
up the valley north of Jamestown are growing and 
prospering beyond what could be expected in such 
times. Of course the townsin the Red River Valley 
are always booming.” 

South Dakota. 

THERE were twenty-three artesian wells sunk in this 
State last year, and about as many more under way or 
in prospect. Some one computes that over an area of 
25,000 square miles there is artesian water enough to 
keep up a thousand-gallon-a-minute well for every 
five square miles, or six inches a year over the entire 
surface. 


Tue fact that a large tract of land in Spink County, 
which was irrigated by an artesian well, yielded forty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, while unirrigated land in 
the same neighborhood yielded practically nothing, 
shows farmers in the artesian basin how they may 


Montana. 


YoGo, an old placer-mining district, is reported as 
producing large quantities of gold this season, and 
the Bi-Metallic Company at Phillipsburg is preparing 
to work a vast mass of tailings by new processes which 
are expected to recover bullion to the amount of &3, 
000,000. 


A GENTLEMAN ina position to know says he has been 
reliably informed that the guage of the Great Falls & 
Canada road will be made standard this year, the com- 
pany having funds in its treasury for that purpose. 
He also claims the company will build a branch to 
Choteau and willextend the line tothe B. & M. smelter, 
as the latter has contracted for forty tons of iron ore 
A line to 
Helena via Choteau is also in contemplation.—(reat 
Falls Leader. 


per day from Choteau for fluxing purposes 


THERE is a good deal of immigration in the direction 
of Tobacco Plains this year, says the Inter Lake. For 
stock growing thatis the very best part of the Flathead 
Country. Rich mines have also been recently discov - 
ered there. Dayton Creek too shows much activity in 
mine development. There is scarcely a section of this 
large county which does not show enterprise and an 
increased development. A noticeable improvement in 
all kinds of business will soon be felt. Mr. Hardtimes 
has seen his best days in Flathead County. 


AN enterprise in Missoula promises to do much for 
the grain growers of Montana. This is the establish- 
ment of a large oatmeal mill at that point. The erec- 
tion of the building is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion. It will be five stories in height and have a daily 
capacity of 200 barrels. J.C. Herman, who has charge 
of the erection of the buildings, and to whose enter 
prise and ability the successful inauguration of the 
enterprise is largely due. has been closely identified 
with the oatmeal business in lowa and other States 
for many years. 

R. A. HARLOW, projector of the Montana Midland, 
has reterned from White Sulphur Springs, where he 
met the business men and property owners of Meagher 
County and laid before them a proposition looking to 
enlistment of their aidin pushing the road through to 
completion, The Meagher County men were very en 
thusiastic and not only agreed to the proposition but 
promised to do everything in their power to further 
the project. Mr. Harlow and his associates are much 
gratified at the result, as it insures the building of 
the road this year.—/Helena Herald 

Brrrer Root apples, pears and plums are acquiring 
an enviable reputation in the markets of Montana, 
and find a ready sale at prices which would surprise 
the Eastern grower. The fruit dealers at Missoula pay 
the local farmers more for good apples than they do 
the California commission merchants for oranges. 
When it is remembered that the value of good orange 
land in California is several times what is asked for 
any of the best fruit land in the vicinity of Missoula. 
it will be seen that wealth awaits anyone who has the 
patience and industry to plant an orchard in that see 
tion and wait for the three or four years it takes for 
the trees to commence bearing.—/Helena Stockman and 
Farmer. 


Idaho. 


A FLow of artesian water:has been the result of a 
bore of 269 feet about six miles from Tammany. This 
is considered a great strike for a large extent of terri 
tory. The well is upon the premises of Mrs. Dowd, an 
energetic business Woman. It has taken two months 
to sink this well, some of the strata being so hard that 
not more than four inches per day was made with the 
drill. Itis Mrs. Dowd’s present intention to put out 
200 acres of hops next spring. This well is in the Lew- 
iston district, and it is believed will give «a great im 
petus to land operations in that fine region.—The Ranch. 


THERE is a prospect for improvement in the railroad 
situation, especially in the management ot the branch 
lines. Atleast, this is the opinion of Frank Kimball, 
secretary for the receivers of the Northern Pacific 
branch lines. The branch lines will, he thinks, soon 
recover from the effects of the strike. The enormous 
wheat crop will do much to pull them through. The 
contracts between the main line receivers and the re 
ceivers of the branch lines have been signed, approved 
and referred to the master in chancery. As soon as 
the cases are decided, the branch line receivers will 
take charge of the roads and run them to the best pos- 
sible advantage. This plan of management will argue 
well for the extension of the Spokane & Palouse, as it 
isa well known fact that the managers of this branch 
are strongly in favor of pushing the line on through 
Lewiston to Camas Prairie.—Lewiston Teller. 


Oregon. 
At Middleton, Yamhill County, there is a pickle and 








easily insure a certainty of good crops every year. 


sauerkraut factory. The stockholde~s are the neigh 
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boring farmers, who raise cucumbers and cabbage for 
the The stock subscribed was $5,000, anda 


half of this went 


business 
for engine and fixtures. The main 
building is 66x50, besides the engine room and cooper 
Picking 


furnishes employment to 


shop. There are forty acres in cucumbers. 


has just commenced, and 


the young people of the ne ghborhood 


He present difficulty between China and Japan is 
likely to have a very important effect on the question 
of Portland trade and commerce. Chin Quong Quie, a 
prominent Portland flour contractor, has just received 
an order to shipimmediately 1,200 tons of flour to Hong 
rumored that similar shipments have been 
The prolongation 


Kong. Itis 
received here by Chinese merchants 
of the war is very likely to create a lively demand for 
Oregon flour, and may put every mill in the State in 
active operation. In the past about 


have been shipped from Portland to Hong Kong every 


1,000 tons of flour 


month, und the war is certain to very greatly increase 
the Oriental demand 
will tend to increase the demand for flour and other 


supplies, will have a decided tendency to depress the 


However, the trouble, while it 


lumber market, Many shiploads of lumber are sent 
to China every year, but the war. if continued for 
any length of time, will retard shipments.—Portland 


Telegram 


Washington. 


About 150 car loads of peaches have been shipped 
this season from the Snake River orchards. This 
fruit commands a higher price in St. Paul than any 


other peaches 


Tue hills and valleys of Skamania County are dotted 
prospectors. The Pioneer says valuable 
of different ores have been found, including 


with some 
specimens 
a four-foot vein of good coal 

AtonG the Hoquiam River the crop of wild black- 
berries was enormous this season, it being estimated 
that for 
were picked and at least half of the crop was left un 


gathered 


two weeks an average of 1,000 gallons a day 


ARRANGEMENTS are now in progress for taking the 
Palouse the Northern Pacific out of the 
hands of the courts and operating it separately. The 
the general receivers, the 


branch of 


plan is to lease the line to 
latter guaranteeing the annual payment of four per 





cent interest bonded indebtedness, and the 
bondholders waiving their claim of six per cent as 


on its 
nominated in the bond. 


SPOKANE expects a 2,000-barrel-a-day milling capac- 
ity when the mills now in erection are completed. 
Her home industry movement is a great success, 
encouraging the introduction of all sorts of manu- 
factures 


THE tea trade between China, Japan and Tacoma is 
constantly increasing in volume. During the month 
of August 120,000 packages were received at Tacoma, 
requiring J00 cars to transport them east over the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. These cars made eighteen 
solid trains 


THe completion of the forty miles of wagon road 
from Colville to Metaline will result in a great benefit 
to Spokane. The Metaline Basin is a fertile tract, 
lying between two ranges of mountains and. drained 
by the Pend d'Oreille River and other smaller streams. 
Meadows and agricultural lands abound and there is 
an abundance of white pine and cedar timber. The 
surrounding mountains are seamed with silver and 
gold, and along the gravel beds of the streams rich 
placer diggings have been discovered 


WHEAT growersin the Horse Heaven Country are ju- 


bilant over their enormous crop of wheat this year. 


The wheat here went fifty bushels to the acre, and 
some fields yielded sixty. That district is a pla- 
teau, about 1,000 feet high, nine by eleven miles in 


extent, situated ona point between the Yakima and 
Columbia. Itis too high totrrigate and the farmers 
owning it grow wheat. They had frequent rains and 
no hot winds and the crop was phenomenal. 


THE plans for the Congdon ditch to water 3,000 acres 
west of the city are being rapidly perfected and itis 
thought that arrangements will be far enough ad- 
vanced ina week or two to begin the work of con- 
struction. Three thousand acres of arid land brought 
under cultivation means 150 new farms with this city 
as a market and shipping point. It also means as 
many families who will come to North Yakima for 
their supplies, and who, with their orchards, hop 
fields and gardens will create wealth and change to 
blooming beauty a section that is now sterile and un- 


attractive. From sixty to seventy thousand dollars 





will also be expended in construction and this will 
largely remain among the merchants and those who 
furnish the hay, grain and other products of the soil. 
Prophets of evil omen who croak about a hard winter 
coming will have to take a back seat.— Yakima Herald. 

THERE is every indication that the lumber business 
is at last beginning to improve and the increased de- 
mand for the Puget Sound product is being felt in 
foreign lands. Stumpage is reported to have gone up 
a dollar a thousand or up to what it was in 1893, and 
most of the large mills in the country have resumed 
operations. The improvement of the lumber busi- 
ness is generally accepted as the beginning of better 
times on the Sound, and it is confidently expected that 
the fall will show a decided improvement in all lines 
of business. 


The Canadian Northwest. 

Tae Dominion Government has decided to set apart 
all heavily timbered lands in Manitoba west of the 
Red River as permanent timber reserves which will 
be conserved as sources of fuel supply for settlers. 
All timber lands not already taken up will be with- 
drawn from settlement whether held by the H. B. 
Company or railway companies. Among the tracts 
already divided up and withdrawn from settlement 
are bush lands on the Turtle, Moose and Riding moun- 
tains, and in the Touchwood Hills, besides other 
scattered patches of timber of less extent. 


THE shipment of anthracite coal from near Banff, in 
Alberta, has been commenced to Great Falls. The 
Boston & Montana smelter is going to take 100 tons of 
coal to testit. If it gives satisfaction and a contract 
at reasonable figures can be made with the Canadian 
Pacific, it is understood the great smelting plant will 
take at least 150 tons of coal per day. The balance of 
the coal, about 200 tons, needed every day by the smel- 
ter, will be taken as at present from Sand Coulee and 
Belt. Of course this proposed engagement of Cana- 
dian coal cannot be construed as a reflection upon 
local coals. Everyone knows that anthracite is the 
better coal and for certain processess of smelting it is 
preferable, consequently the smelters are always 
anxious to get anthracite coal. It is stated that the 
coal will cost about $12 per ton delivered in Great 
Falls, and perhaps a little iess. There is no duty on 
anthracite coal if itcomes up toa certain standard, 
and this will, of course, tend to encourage shipping. 








KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments: 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 
H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima, Washington. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. 





Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 


any city of 100,000 population in America. Has‘six public schools and sixteen churches. Has a hotel capacity for 


10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. 


Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 


gallons daily. Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 
located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. 


residents of the North to buy a winter home. 


It is the best place in the South for 
Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 


For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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Headquarters Route to Pittsburg via ‘‘ The Mil- 
waukee” for the G. A. R Encampment. 


As per General Orders No.5, arrangements have been 
made by the Department Commander for a special 
train via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
which road has been selected as the Headquarters 
route from the State of Minnesota, to run through 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Pittsburg, to carry 
the commander and staff and also the comrades of the 
State to the Twenty-eighth Natiogal Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, to be held at Pitts- 
burg, Sept. 10th to 15th. 

It is hoped that allcomrades who can possibly ar- 
range to attend this Encampment will join this 
special train, with the view that the Department of 
Minnesota go into Pittsburg with flying colors. 

SAM R. VAN SANT, J. K. MERTz, 

Department Commander. Ass’t Adj. Gen’l. 

The above special train will consistof free reclining 
chair cars,in addition to sleeping cars. Leave Min 
neapolis 7:30 p. m., (from “‘Milwaukee” depot) and St. 
Paul at 8:10 p.m., (Union Depot), Sept. 8th. Arrive 
Pittsburg 6:10 a. m:, Monday, Sept. 10th. G. A. R. 
comrades and friends desiring space in the free re- 
clining chair cars or the sleeping cars should commu- 
nicate at once with the undersigned. The rate for the 
round trip from the Northwest to Pittsburg will be 
one-half fare to Chicago, plus $10, Chicago to Pitts 
burg and return. (From St. Paul and Minneapolis to 
Pittsburg and return, $21.50). Tickets will be sold 
Sept. Sth and 9th; extreme limit, returning, Sept. 25th. 
This is a rare opportunity for an extremely cheap trip 
to the East during the delightful month of September. 
Facilities and accommodations afforded will be un- 
surpassed. 

J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


* 
* 





Great Fires. 


Two hundred and twenty-eight years ago, from the 
second to the sixth of September, the city of London, 
even then the metropolis of England, wasa place of 
terror. A fire broke out inasmall wooden building, 
and spread from that insignificant beginning, until 
in three days’ time all the buildings on an area of 436 
acres, 13,200 in number, were destroyed. The magnifi- 
cent church of St. Paul's, ninety-six smaller churches 
and almost all the public buildings, were destroyed, 
inflicting a loss of $53,652,000. Many years were needed 
for the city to recover. On September 14, 1512, the 
Russians set fire to the city of Moscow. for the pur- 
pose of driving out the French army under Napoleon. 
The conflagration raged for five days, 30,000 houses 
were burned, and the money loss was $150,000,000. Full 
recovery never came. October 8, 1871, there broke out 
in Chicago, the greatest fire of modern times. It lasted 
two days, and 17,000 buildings were burned, involving 
a loss of $195,000,000. In 1875, the city was rebuilt better 
than ever. What rendered it possible was the exist- 
ence of railroads like the “Burlington,” which carried 
assistance to the homeless at once, and building ma- 
terials later. They are the great modern “indispens- 
able,” and the moral of itis that in buying railroad 
tickets to any of the principal Western cities, you 
should secure them via the Burlington route. For 
maps, time tables, tickets. etc., call on your home 
ticket agent, or write to W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


* 
* 





Hay Fever Sufferer. 


Do you know that 

The Greatest Hay Fever Kesort 

In the West is Bayfield, Wis., 

On the Southern Shore of Lake Superior? 
And that the best way to reach this resort 
Is via “The North-Western Line”’— 

C., St. P., M. & O. R’y? 

For excursion rates to Lake Superior Cities 
And via steamer lines for short trips 

To Port Arthur and around Island Royale. 
“The Gem Island of the Great Unsalted Sea,” 
Apply to your local agent 


Crookedest In the United States is the Missouri and 


the best line between Minneapolis, St 
River Paul and all Missouri River cities from 
Sioux City to Kansas City inclusive is THe Norra- 
WESTERN LINE. 








*@e 


Every Man Should Read This. 

If any young man, old or middle aged man 
suffering from nervous debility, weakness, lack 
of vigor from errors or excesses will write to me 
I will send him the prescription of a genuine 
certain cure free of cost. No humbug. no decep- 
tion. Address E. H. Hungerford, Box A 
Albion, Mich. 





> 
Of fresh water in the World is Lake Superior 
Largest and it is best reached from Minneapolis and 
Body St. Paul by THe NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 

Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 

School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. STRONG, President. 
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When to trap, 

How to trap, 

How to dress all kinds of Furs. 

Twelve-page pamphlet sent free. 

Address NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


pee KANE CHRONICLE. 
h Subse 


ribe for the DAILY or WEEKLY CHRONICLE 

if you desire reliable information about the agri- 

cultural or mining resources of Washington or the 

Northwest. Price of Daily, $6.00 per year. Price of 
Weekly, $1.00 per year. CHRONICLE PUBLISHING Co., 

Spokane, Wash. 
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Newsdealer enters your Order 
For a copy of 

The Northwest Magazine 
Every month. 


Better still send $2 for a year’s subscription and 
Get it by mail. 
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eS BUY THE O- 


LIGHT RUNNING 


THE BEST IS “THE | CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine “~~ 
ORANCE, ~~ 
cS 28 UNION apes 
emcaee Stir a Or attcng 
we. gost™ ANG CAL 


trons? FOR SALE BY aLias,.te 





WV.F. EL.WESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul. Minn. 
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4 Py : 
Be wise 
and send 
The 
Northwest 
Magazine 
$2.00 
fora 
year's 
subscription 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’s 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
lable for either sex, made of best ma- 

‘ terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and fully warranted. Write to-day for our 
iarge Complete catalogue of bicy les, parts, repairs, etc., 
tree, OXFORD MEG. Co. 

838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL, 














NNN Wi ne 
ORUG Sacre. AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“WOMAN’S SAFE 
STORES! RD!” Witcox Speciric Co., PHILA.,PA. 





Longest In the World is the Mississippi, but the 


shortest line between Minneapolis, St. Paul 
River and Chicago is THe NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 





Solid Comfort. 
Reasonable Ex pense. 


THE POPULAR PHY TRLER 


Hot Air or Hot Water. 


Hundreds in successful operation in the Northwest. 


PETELER FURNACE CoO., 


BOX 601, MINNEAPOLIS. 


Works: 30th Avenue S. E., Interurban Line. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE COLONY A co-operative 
colony is to be established at Vancouver, B. C., 
at an early date. A large number of persons have 
formed a club for the purpose of starting a colony 
and the Government has promised its assistance. 
It is proposed to procure one of the many fertile 
islands up the coast and send up adozen pioneers, 
who will build Louses and clear lands. The set- 
tlement is to be gradually increased. 





A CARLOAD —You often want to know what 
constitutes a carload. Paste this in your hat and 
you will find an answer handy. Nominally a car- 
load is 20,000 pounds. It is also70 barrels of salt, 
96 of flour, 60 of whisky, 200 sacks of flour, fifty 
to sixty hogs, 90 to 100 sheep, 6,000 feet of boards, 
1,300 feet of flooring, 42 000 shingles, one-half 
less of hard lumber, one-tenth less of joiste, 
scantling and other large timbers, 340 bushels of 
wheat, 680 of oats, 256 of flax seed, 350 of Irish 
potatoes, and 1,000 of bran. 

IN THE FRONT RANK —The Red River Valley 
still maintains its place at the front as the farm- 
ing region of the United States, if not the world. 
Here all crops will range froma fair to a general 
average--some localities much above—while the 
western part of the State, from north to south, 
and South Dakota, are badly hurt, and further 
south, Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas have been 
literally scorched by hot winds until most grains 
—including corn, which promised a big yield— 
are ruined past help, over spaces covering hun- 
dreds of miles.— Casseltonian. 





POSSIBLY TRUE.—An ingenious but econom- 
ical smoker in Germany, with a weakness for 
good cigars, purchased a thousand cigars of the 
best quality, and forthwith insured them. Then 
he set to work to smoke them, and having con- 
sumed the last, demanded 750 marks from the 
insurance company, on the ground that the whole 
stock had been destroyed by fire. The courtde- 
cided in his favor, whereupon the company 
brought an action for conspiracy, accused him of 
having intentionally put fire to the cigars, and 
obtained his committal to prison for three 
months.— (rovers Criterion. 





MAKING THE DCGS USEFUL —Manuel F. de 
Costa, who resides six miles south of Sacramento, 
on the Riverside road, has built aningenious ma- 
chine for irrigating his flower garden and his 
orange and lemon trees. It consists of a wooden 
wheel ten feet wide. A dog is placed inside the 
wheel, which is turned by his weight as he gal- 
lops in treadmill fashion. The revolution of the 
axle turns a crank which operates the handle of 
a pump setinadug well. After half an hour’s 
exercise the dog is taken out anda fresh dog put 
in for another half hour. The dogs seem to en- 
joy the work, for they bark and wag their tail 
when they are brought to the wheel. They know 
that it means sometbing good to eat at the end 
of the half hour’s work.— Sacramento Bee. 





THE SAFEST PLACE IN A STORM. —There has 
been a great decrease of late in the number of 
persons killed by lightning in or near large 
cities,” said Albert V. Sampson, of New York, 
who was at the Southern yesterday. ‘Statistics 
prove conclusively that the safest place during 
a dangerous thunder-storm is in a large city, 





within hailing distance of a lofty building. It is 
believed that this immunity from risk results 
from the massive iron and steel frames used in 
the construction of the very lofty office buildings. 
Modern electricity, with its countless wires, has 
completely driven out the lightning conductor 
and demonstrated its usefulness. But twelve, 
sixteen and twenty-story buildings constructed 
on the iron frame-plan will draw lightning from 
an immense distance. It is probable that these 
buildings are struck quite frequently, but the 
immense area of the conducting surface and the 
great depth of the foundations prevent any 
damage being done and no one is the wiser.”— 
St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 





QUEER SIGNS.—The sign in front of a George- 
town, Maryland, store reads as follows: ‘Born 
with a brain within a brain ican kure every kind 
of misery in a short time with only the best erbs 
to be used.” A Chicago store announces ‘‘Pick- 
les and New-York papers,” and a store in a 
Georgia hamlet has a sign reading, ‘‘Ax Handles, 
Ink, Pens and Cheese.’”’ In Philadelphia there 
is a sign reading ‘‘Ho Made Pies,” and the sign 
in a barber shop in the same city reads, ‘G. 
Washington Smith,Tonsorial Abattoir.” A farm- 
er In Western Massachusetts recently displayed 
the following warning on his place: ‘Nottis— 
Know kows is alloud in these medders, eny man 
or women lettin thar kows run the rode wot gets 
into my meddars aforesaid shall hav his tale cut 
off by me. Obadiah Rogers.” — New York Tribune. 





COLUMBIA RIVER SCENERY.—Oregon people 
would resent an insinuation that scenery on the 
Columbia River is not equal to any in this broad 
land. They would be indignant were one to say 
there is scenery in the United States or in any 
other country which can compare with that 
which is within a.day’s ride on a railroad from 
any point in the State not remote from such 
means of transportation. Butthey seem inclined 
to be exclusive. They give evidence ofa desire 
to keep from people of other States knowledge 
of the beauties of the Cascades or the towering 
Hood and his companion peaks. And many of 
these same Oregonians are content to accept as 
true the testimony of others, for they travel 
through all this grandeur at night,even when day 
trains were running, and to take time for a boat 
trip down from or up to The Dalles would seem- 
ingly constitute a ridiculous proposition. Per- 
haps in 100 years the residents of Oregon will 
discover that they possess a river and mountain 
ranges and snow-capped peaks which offer con- 
tinual sources of delight to the one whostands on 
the platform of a car, or on the deck of asteamer 
on the mighty Columbia. They are now too busy 
piling up wealth to attend to the riches of na- 
tural scenery distributed from above The Dalles 
down to Portland and on to Fort Stevens by the 
sea.— Hast Oregonian. 





PAPER CART WHEELS.—A patent was recently 
taken out by a man who had invented a metal 
rim to be placed over the regular tire of a car- 
riage tire. For carriage use this rim was two 
inches wide. For cart use nearly double that 
width. The object of these rims was to furnish 
a means by which teamsters might carry with 
them a broad rim for sheir wheels, so that when 
striking a soft spot in the country road the rims 
might be put on over the narrow tires, thereby 
preventing the wheels from sinking in the mud. 
But the rims proved too heavy and bulky. Many 
sets were made and sold, but the teamsters found 
it inconvenient to increase the weight of their 
load for the sake of the rims. The patents granted 
covered an iron or steel rim for the purpose. Now 
another inventor steps in and asks for a patent 
on rims for this -purpose, but made exclusively 
of compressed paper stock. The models of the 





new paper rims have been examined by the writ- 
er and found to be remarkably tough. The in- 
ventor introduces a composition of fine wire 
shavings and cow hair into the pulp while the 
latter is soft and thus adds strength. Then the 
hydraulic pressure which is brought to bear up- 
on the rims during the last stages of making 
them completes the durability. 





“FREEDOM OF THE City.’”’—The phrase ‘‘free- 
dom of the city” is thus explained: In olden times 
each trade in a European city formed a close 
corporation, and no person could carry on busi- 
ness without belonging tothe particular gvfild or 
association of thoseinthesametrade. As arule, 
a man, to be a member of a guild, had to serve 
seven years as an apprentice, several years as a 
journeyman, finally was admitted to the craft, 
became a master and gained the freedom of his 
trade. As aspecial honor, the mayor of the town, 
with the heads of the guilds, would confer the 
freedom of the city upon a distinguished guest. 
It was purely an honor. The guild system never 
was so powerful here as abroad; but as the con- 
ferring of the freedom of a city was the highest 
honor which a city, as a city, could bestow, we 
have retained the custom of giving that freedom 
from time to time. 


+ 


BLUE ROSES. 





A spray of creamy roses 
I plucked, half drowned in dew, 

I dropped warm kisses in each heart 
And gave them, love, to you. 


But, as you sought to coax them 
With that dear gift to part, 

A crimson fide swept from your lips 
Thro’ every sweet. warm heart. 


Love's touch works transformation, 
Their petals scarlet turn, 

And at the touch of those same lips, 
My heart-fires flash and burn. 


FLORENCE A. JONES. 
Hampton, Towa. 





PUGET PEN PICTURES. 





Sweep the glad lyre, with tender fingers, sweep; 
Oh, stir the symphonies, here on the mighty deep; 
Show now thine own sweet minstrelsy 

And sing, as bard of old, most tenderly. 


A covelet, sunken in the beaten strand; 

A cloudlet, casting shadows on the land; 

A beetling rock, sea-eaten, ‘ncrust with shells; 
A mimic cavern, worn by high-tide swells. 


A beach with drift-wood covered o'er, 
Remnants, tide-driven from every shore; 

A bamboo pole, from far-off China-land, 
Heaved by the waves upon this beach of sand; 


A piece of palmwood, from Hawaiian Tsles; 
Boxwood, wave-washed ten thousand miles: 
Matted moss from Alaska's glacial fields 
And every clime some contribution yields. 


A rustic church sits on a mossy mound; 

Near by, broad cedars overlook the Sound; 

A beaten trail winds down the rocky bluff; 

Sea breezes through the pine trees gently sough:; 


A gurgling spring laughs at the walled pool 
Where children loiter on their way from school. 
A crow caws from a deaden’d limb, 
Unfrightened by the missile cast at him, 


While on the beryl waters of the bight 

A yacht moves geutly ‘neath a cloud of white, 
And from the surface of the peaceful main 
Swells on the lambent air a sweet refrain. 

A love song echoes from enchanted banks 

And Cupid plays, again. his well-known pranks. 


The evening comes apace—the sun, a golden ball, 
Hangs in the west against a sapphire wall; 

An outing party, camped above the beach, 
Kindles red fires along the sandy reach, 

While from theit savory venison odors rise 

Like fragrant incense toward the azure skies. 


The supper o’er, and fires with drift-wood piled 

Send up their showers of sparks and light the wild. 
The campers gather ‘round the blaze to hear 

Tales of adventure, ghost stories weird and queer, 
Till, tired and weary of the day's delight. 

Seek their white tents, each bidding each good night. 


FE. M. Day. 
Fairhaven, Wash. 
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Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 





Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 

“IT would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can go and present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now | have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York, the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 
This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without difficulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. In 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger- 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bills, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these forms over the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 
can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost, 
delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 





delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
simplicity, economy and convenience? Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 

The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation aé all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and other express 
companies. 

Rates—For orders payable ir. United States, Canada 
and Europe: 


Notover $5......... 5 cts. Not over $50......... 18 cts. 
Not over 10......... 8 ets. Not over 60 .......% cts. 
Notover 2........ 10 cts. Not over 75......... 25 cts. 
Not over 30......... 12 ets. Not over 100.........30 cts. 


Notover 40..... ...15 ets. 


Excursion to Washington. 


In September fruits will be ripe and hop-picking will 
be in full progress in the Sunnyside irrigated lands in 
the famous Yakima Valley of Washington. In the 
past year you have no doubt read much about the 
Sunnyside irrigated lands, where drouth is unknown 
and crops are acertainty. Leave St. Paul with me on 
Sept. 10th and see for yourself that “the half has not 
been told” of the variety, certainty and productive- 
ness of farming operations when carried on by irriga- 
tion. 

I will leave St. Paul at 4:15 p.m., September 10th, 
with my first Washington Homeseekers’ Excursion, 
which I will conduct personally through the hop yards 
and fruit farms at and near Sunnyside. For informa- 
tion address D. R. MCGINNIS, care NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE, corner Jackson and Sixth Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hay Fever Sufferer. 
Do you know that 
The greatest Hay Fever Resort 
In the West is Bayfield, Wis.. 
On the Southern Shore of Lake Superior? 
And that the best way to reach this resort 
Is via “The North-Western Line” 
C., St. P., M. & O. R’y? 
For excursion rates to Lake Superior Cities 
And via steamer lines for short trips 
To Port Arthur and around Island Royale, 
“The Gem Island uf the Great Unsalted Sea,” 
Apply to your local agent. 


Feather in His Cap 


“A feather in his cap,” an expression signifying 
honor, arose from the custom prevalent among the 
ancient Syrians, and perpetuated to this day among 
the savage or semi-civilized tribes of Asia and 
America, of adding a new feather to their headgear 
for every enemy slain. In the days of chivalry, the 
maiden knight received his casque featherless and 
won his plumes as he had won his spurs. Nothing 
war-like, however, accounts for the feathers in the 
cap of the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad. They are de 


rived from the fact that the Duluth Short Line, as it 
is generally known, is the popular route between St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, 
Taylor’s Falls and the Rainy Lake gold fields, as it 
enjoys the widest patronage, holding it and increasing 
it from year to year. People like this line because it 
runs trains of the latest equipment smoothly and 
speedily over a picturesque route at convenient hours 
and between handsome terminals, where connections 
are made on time for trains destined to all points. 
The Duluth Short Line runs through one of the finest 
and most prosperous sections of the Northwest. Ticket 
agents will gladly supply information, ete., or it may 
be had by writing to W. A. Russell, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Wise Traveler 
In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 
of the country—"The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—"The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the- comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—"The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
— "The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—"The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: “Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right.” The People use “The 
Milwaukee.” 

J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

NotTe.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 

cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 

One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected. extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


Over 62 People in the United States and many of 


sates these are daily delighted with the service 
Million of Tur Norra-WeEstERN LINE between 





Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. 
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FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN USE BY NORTHERN PACIFIC EXPRESS CO. 
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Finance | and Real state, 








2” Readers of this magazine who may wish to do business 
with the financial and real estate concerns advertising in 
these columns can rely upon their high character ani re- 
aponsibuity. ag 





WASHINOTON. 
Fruit Lands. 
There is no country on earth superior to Eastern 
Washington for fruit raising. We have a number of 


beautiful tracts of Fruit LANDs at reasonable prices. 


FARM LANDS. 


These lands are as well adapted for general farming 


as any the sun shineson. Timothy hay brings $15.00 
a ton, and three tons to the acre is less than the aver- 
age; while forty bushels of wheat to the acre is no 
uncommon yield. We havea numberof these farms 


for sale. 
STOCK RANCHES. 
Our stock ranches cannot be excelled anywhere. We 
have for sale several choice Srock RaNCHES that buy- 


ing them is simply exchanging a gold dollar for a gold 
dollar certificate. Write ux 


THOMAS J. WILDER & CO., 
CHENEY, Wasn 


Yakima Valley Lands. 


PROUIT, “HOP, PARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


(Tn tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and } 
‘unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. | 





The subscriber has had over eight years’ practical 
experience in the Valley. WILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH, 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co... Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


Northwestern Financial and Realty 
concerns will find 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
their best advertising medium 














First National Bank 


oF 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 
J.R. Lewrs, President. r 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President. 
W. L. Stetnwea, Cashier. 
Henry TEAL, Asst. Cashier 





Capital and Surplus, . - - $130,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


MONTANA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General banking 
business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8S. T. Hauser, President. 
J.C. Curtin, Vice President. 
E. W. KniGut, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLErnsc HMIDT, Cashier. 
Geo. H. Hix, Ass't Cashier. 
Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott. E. W. Knight, R. 8S. Hamilton, Conrad Kohrs, 
Henry Klein. 
Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 








MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, 


Grain Commission. 


SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading Prompt re- 
turns and settlements made. Careful attention given 
to all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licited. Market report mailed free on application. 








For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, HOP LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


Kent, Washington. 











A. E, JOUNSON, 


OLAIF O SEARLE. 


A. KE. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration Agts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 


BANK DRAFTS 


Issued on “oe leading Banks of 


10,000,000 ACRES 


—of choice— 


Wurope. RAILROAD LANDS 


EUROPEAN POINTS. 
We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 


North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


RAILROAD TICKETS N 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana. 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Eat Fruit and Quit Drinking. 

Few people have ever known a helpless victim 
to the whisky habit to be a fruit eater. The 
taste for the ardent and the taste for the rich 
acid flavor of the apple donot fraternize. Hence, 
if an old ‘‘soaker’’ really desires to quit the use 
of spirits, he will be likely to do so if, when he 
feels the craving for a drink, he substitutes an 
apple or some other ripe and healthful fruit; he 
will soon become master of himself. Depend 
upon it, a diet largely of fruit will in a short 
time putan inebriate back to his normal, healthy 
condition. 


How to Get Rich. 

Nothing is more easy than togrow rich. It is 
only to trust nobody, to befriend none, to get 
everything and save all you get; to stint our- 
selves and everybody belonging to us; to be the 
friend of no man, and to have no man for our 
friend; to heap interest upon interest, cent upon 
cent; to be mean, miserable and despised, for 
some twenty or thirty years, and riches will 
come as sure as disease and disappointment. 
And when pretty near enough wealth is collected 
by a disregard for all the charities of the human 
heart, at the expense of every enjoyment, save 
‘hat of wallowing in filthy meanness, death 
comes to finish the work—the body is buried in 
a hole, the heirs dance over it, and the spirit 
goes—where?— Minneapolis Mirror. 


Blue and Red Snow. 

Rev. Cheadle and party, who returned from 
the upper Ahtanum recently, tells a curious 
story about the snow they encountered in the 
mountains. When about twelve miles above 
Soda Springs, the snow, wherever they would 
step, turned toa bluish or purple shade, and a 
few miles further along their footsteps were 
marked bya bright crimson color. For along 
time they were tnable to think of any solution 
for this phenomenon; but finally some one re- 
called that, in the vicinity of the higher mount- 
ains, clouds of minute insects are often encoun- 
tered which, when crushed, dye the snow a bril- 
liant color. This is the only theory they can 
advance; but they intend to provide thewselves 
with microscopes and return to the snow line for 
the purpose of ascertaining definitely as to the 
correctness of this hypothesis.— Yakima ( Wasi.) 
Herald. 

The Preacher and the Circus. 

A clergyman was observed, yesterday, reprov- 
ing his boy for following the circus procession. 
The boy might have pertinently inquired why 
the old gentleman was on the street at that hour 
himself, seeing the elephant and listening to the 
screams of the calliope. The lad will realize 
soon enough that the Roman chariot is not pure 
gold, that the lady in circus white is not Queen 
Victoria, that the pretty horses have flat backs 
three feet across, that the calliope is not a Stein- 
way piano, that the red lemonade is not am- 
brosia, without telling him of it and cuffing his 
ears. Youcan easily make him wiser, but not 
happier nor more religious. Man is a natural 
processionist, and so is the boy. The instinct 
to march and display ourselves keeps up our 
societies, civil and military. It helps our Fourth 
of July, Mardi Gras, St. Patrick’s Day and the 
Seventeenth of Norway celebrations, it marches 
us to battle and brings us victories, and, if a lad 
is young and imaginative enough, a circus pro- 
cession is as glorious as any Roman triumph.— 
Whatcom ( Wash.) Reveille. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint Pau, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Sms_ey Sr., Con. Srxtru. 




















Y Yj “This box contains assorted Cut Flowers 

/) y specially arranged for out-of-town trade 

AY: 0 

1) MATSERB BOX 

y You pay the ems 

q 7, Express,25¢. For $i cash with order. 

WY L.L.May & Co., Florists, St.Paul, 
Minn. J 





—— 





Read what this box contains: 2 yellow roses, 1 light 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red. 1 cream white rose, 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette. 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to$2. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 

L.L. MAY & CO., Florists, 5 W. 3d St. 











OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


or, Washburn, 


, Duluth, Wost Su: 
Wharves: { ’ waukee. 


Green Bay, 
General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 








MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 
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Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concordsa specialty. 
For terms and prices address 
A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 34 Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F.G. Brapy, 
JuLius KESSLER. 





M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., - - §t. Pau, MINN, 











T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


PAIN IS 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 

ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. 
Manufacturers IRON PIPE AanpD FITTINGS. 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 


DULUTH. 





PARWELL, OZMUN, EIRE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 
Hardadware Jobbers 








| 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ | 


Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., Str. PauL, Minn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailor express attended to promptly. Write for terms 


| 





H.D. MATHEWS, R.C. BROWN, 


J. WHARRY, 
res. & Treas. Vice Pres. 


Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer 





ST. PAUL FOUNDRY COoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Office, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 





WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CO., 
Kailroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 
316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 
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WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 





A. REEVES JACESON, A. M.,M. D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 
Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 


FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” etc. 

se pee in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 

The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and 

of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


WAUKESHA, WIS., U.S. A. 


A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 


magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithzemic cases.” 


HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 
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rHE HOUR FOR RETIRING 


A youth was endeavoring to enjoy an evening in the 
company of a young lady upon whom he had called, 
but found a serious obstacle in the person of astern 
father who at length ventured very plainly to inti- 
mate that the hour of retiring had arrived 

“IT think you are correct, my dear sir,”’ returned the 
unabashed young man We have been waiting for 
you to go to bed for over an hour 


rHE DISCUSSTON WAS ADJOURNED 


I hate to see a woman with rings in her ears!” ex- 
claimed the good deacon they ain't natural! If it 
was intended for woman to wear them she would have 
been born with holes in her ears. The first woman 
didn't wear rings, U'll be bound! 

“No.” remarked the quiet little man in the corner, 
nor anything else.’ 

The discussion was adjourned without delay 





AT THE JUMPING-OFF PLACE 


An Eastern newspaper man, one nasty, raw day in 
the early springtime, found himself in a little town on 


the Missouri River, which was without exception the 








farmer's wife, who senta little girl over to a neigh- 
bor’s to procure a grab hook. While the girl was gone 
a bright idea struck her. She turned an irrigation 
ditch that was running near by into the hole. The 
water soon reached the surface of the ground and the 
gosling, none the worse for its bath, ran to join the 
rest of the brood. It is a conclusive proof that 
womankind have a streak of inventive genius in their 
Walla Walla Union. 


we 
Fi 


constitution 


A SMART REPLY. 

As the prison van was going up to the station the 
other day, a would-be wit standing on the flags hailed 
the driver as follows: 

“Hello, Robert.” said he, “any room inside?” 

‘Just room for one; kept it for you,” said Robert. 

This rather upset the wit, but he thought he would 
have another go. 

“What's your fare?” inquired he. 

“Bread and water. sume as you had last time. 

That settled him. 


NOT A MILCH COW. 

A little knot of railway men were yesterday relating 
some of the queer and unusual things encountered by 
a railroad official. and General Freight Agent Babcock 
of the Rio Grande Western was reminded of a good 
story 

“When I was claim agent of the Denver & Rio 
Grande,” said he, “we would send out blank forms to 
be filled in and returned by the owners of stock killed 
by trains. The Colorado statutes fixed the values of 
various grades of stock, and one of the questions on 
the blanks was: *Was it a milch cow?’ 

“One man sent in aclaim for the value of a stallion 











UNAPPRECLATED VOCALISTS 


Old Griggs What is all that noise, Clara?” 


Clura—“Nothing, papa; only these two gentlemen are 
Old Griggs—“Well, they had better finish it on the way there.” 


worst place he had ever struck, and he had boarded in 
Brooklyn. He was standing on the muddy bank of 
the river waiting fora boat that was a week or ten 
days behind, when a native came slowly up from the 
miserable wharf-boat. He talked to him awhile and 
did not stint himself in uncomplimentary remarks 
about the place, allin which the other man acquiesced. 
By George.” he «€ 
town, anyhow? I've been so mad ever since I've been 
here | hadn't thought to ask. 
The native told him 
“Is that it retorted the journalist. “Well, why 
don't they call it A-mile-from-from-God's knowl- 


xclauimed, “what's the name of the 


edge 

rhe native grinned as he started on. 

“Caze it's furder'n that,” he said and passed out of 
sight in the murky atmosphere 


A NOVEL LDEA 

\ prominent citizen of Milton was in the city a few 
daysago and told the following story within the hear- 
ing ofa Union reporter. The gentleman vouches for 
its veracity: A neighbor of his endeavored to diga 
well by driving a four-inch pipe into the ground 
After succeeding in getting the 
pipe ten feet in the ground he could not proceed any 
further, so removing the pipe he left the hole open. 
A few days after an old goose and her brood of young 
woslings passed by the hole, and one of the little fel- 
lows fellin. Its cries attracted the attention of the 


until he found water 





singing (Home Sweet Home.)’ 


killed by a train. He was furnished a blank and filled 
in all the questions as to age,size and color. When he 
came to the question, "Was it a milch cow?’ he wrote: 
‘No, sir; he were not.’ ’’—Salt Lake Tribune. 


iT 


PLUMMER ON MAGLONE. 


Colonel plummer, who has been visiting around, 
tells the following story on his young friend Major 
Maglone when he was located at Rugby. The colonel 
may embellish the fuctsa little, but the story isa 
good one anyhow. He reports: 

“I heard Mac make one of his maiden speeches. It 
was a defense of a fellow who was half-witted, ar- 
rested on the charge of stealing a hog, the young at- 
torney having been appointed by the court. His de- 
fense was that his client was an idiot and was unable 
to distinguish between right and wrong. Ie closed 
the speech with a peroration like this: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, look at myclient. That 
low, receding furehead, those lusterless eyes, portend 
that he was deprived by nature of the power to dis- 
tinguish wright from wrong, ignorant of the distine 
tion which exists between his own property and that 
of others. To him, as to the two year old child, what- 
ever he wants and can reach belongs to him. He knows 
neither why it does nor why it does not. But, gentle- 
men of the jury, such are the institutions of this our 
free and glorious country, that my client, idiot though 
he is, stands for a trial to-day by a jury of his peers.” 
The culprit got the full limitof the law.—Fargo Forum. 






14 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 

orexamination. A Guarantee 

For & Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you think it 
a bargain pay our sample 
pric: e, 
it is’ be ’ 
and warranted the Dest t time. 
keeper in the World for the 
money and equa! in appear 
ance to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch, Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
again. 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 
& IMPORTING CO., 


334 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, Itt. 








a ah Aes CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 

IT AND PAYFREIGHT. | 

Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 

Led 7SI4 tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
sits 







Thread’ 
r Shuttle, Self-Setting "Needle anda complete | 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where - 
Day’s Trial. No money required in advanc 
75,000 now {n use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach. 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
E catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


_ OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A tine 14k gold pla- 
e ted watch to every 
chs reader of this paper. 


on © ut this out and send it to us with 
15 your full name and address, and we 
S willsend you one of these elegant, 
v richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
by expresa for examination, and if 
you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay oursample 
price,#3.50,and itis yours, We send 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free, Write at 
once, as we shall — _ a 
for 60 days only. 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL. 
























Matvina CREAM 


‘or Beanutifving the Complexion. 
pOeEE. all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
—— =< — imperfections Not covering but remov- 
ing blemishes, an: ° 
Bent to its p original de, sale at De A on. 48 
sen »stpaid on receipt of 50c. 

malVina ICHTHYOL Souelt Prof I. Huber 


Cure Yourself 


‘WEAK=MAN == x= 


I will send FREE to any man the prescription, 
with full particulars,of anew and positive remedy. 
A sure cure for all weakness in yonug or olf men. 
Cures Lost Mandood,Nervous Weakness,Im- 
potdney in 15 days; disease never returns. Will 
also furnish remedies if desired. Correspondence 
private. Address T, C. Barnes. News Dealer, 

ch, 











Box B. » C54, 


OPIUM MORPHINE HABIT 





PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


DES.B.COLLINS opie sy 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE ania! 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free. 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicaeo, LJ 
P. O. Drawer 691. 


Gearhart’s Family Knitter 


Knits a stocking heel and toe in 
ten minutes. Knits everything 
required in the household from 
pomespun or factory, woo! or cot- 
ton yarns. Most practical knitter on 
the market. A child ean operate it. 
Strong,Durable,Simple,Rapid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents 
wanted. For particulars and 
8: ample work, address 
-HART, Clearfield, Pa. 
Celebrated Female 
re never fail. 
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NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSUOKBED, Our home 


treatment OU RES Diseased hyes or Lids when all 

others fail. ‘Hundreds convinced. Fomphiet free, 

No Misk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills. 


WOME Never fail. Always sure, Sealed$1.00 
State St, 


Stevens & Gustavus, vele U, 8. Agents, 125 Chicago, Lil, 
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CLEVELAND WHEEKL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 





2 SOLE YRERS Ss eee | 
GOs ManufAT oe > FRED WEIRS Henst fecal] 
— _\ IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSING 

; ~~ | SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES 

CINCINMAT!.O/, Fix epg AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEE 

Die FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ETCE 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unexcelled 
= ‘CROWN" Stay, Bolt and Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank-Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 


WZ 
WE| 


THE 
it 


— 











" Z = = Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel. 
= —— f{ _ ——_ Z Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
= = = == SS « machinery. 
Send for Price List 
326-328 Endicott Building, St. PAuL, MINN, 








H. C. MCNAIR, Nurthwestern Agent, - - - 





The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,. Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Ofice, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirrsBuRG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, New YORK. 
RosBekt W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. OC. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and Tron Co. 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A.W. FIERO, insp'g Engin’r; G.W.G. Ferris, 0. E.; James OC. HALLSTED,O. E.; 
Wo. P.Gronav, 0. E.; D. W. McNavauer, 0. E.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















PAREER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


ASHTON 
Pop Safety 


MEDAL 


AND 


Highest Awards 
World’s Fair. 


Twenty Years’ 
Continued Success. 


TheAshton Valve Co 


BO 
WEW YORK, 











TON. 
Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. CHICAGO. 


. Be FOUR 


EST LINE | 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, || 
CINCINNATI, 
AND 
WASHINGTON. || 


“Finest Trains 
in America,” 





E. O. McCormick, 
Passenger Traflic M’g’r. 
CINCINNATI. 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 


D. B. MARTIN, 


| Double Daily Train Service 
° BETWEEN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND 


| CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full information, apply to agents of | 
| these lines, or agents of any railway in the 
| United States or Canadian Provinces. 








JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
MILWAUKEE, WIs8. 


National Tube Works Co., 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 





Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 
Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Gor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cas. A. LAMB, Local Manager. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph St., 


CHICAGO. 


WESTERN BANE NOTE Co., 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 


or BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, T1cKETs, 


PAY CHECKS. 
and General Stationery. (2 Securiti ved by this 





es 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Gold Street 
NEw YoR=E. Gao wu 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000, 





KO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., 


GOGDOO 


ee ee 


T. W. WELSH, 
President. Superintendent. 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
For Every Variety of Service. 





BALDWIN 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





JOHN CALDWELL, 
Treasurer. 


w. W. CARD, 


H. H. WESTINGHOUS: 
Secretary Gen. — - 


Lai A er ee GS ELOUSE ALR SBRABSE Co.. 


WILMEER DING, PA., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved iteelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from ay car in train, if 


desi and should the train separate, 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 


The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the 


vepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


or a hose or Pipe, fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS on 
PLICATION. 
cars, except that the various 


apparatus sold 


are so combined as to fo: 
speed possible with perfect eateey wil 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Qw freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIEKEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 




















Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 
THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK, 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

€S Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


NEWARE, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 





STROM CLAMP FROG 





“GiLNILVd 





CLAMP 3”°x1%” 





Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. Crossings. 
Banner Switch Stands. 


~ GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 

In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
bes Senen, ensags when these are caused by mechanical 
The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratiway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
evidence of their su ty; while the fact 


nah eaten Gopertanent, oars 
com oO - 
ful mechanics and railway men of long The 
services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 
Phoonix Building, 138 Jackson St. 
North Was admitted as a state in 1889, but the 
traveling public admits every day that the 
Dakota best line between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago is THe NORTH-WESTERN LINe. 
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POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 







Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 





Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 21% inch, 21% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 


SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS. 
SALESROOMS : WORKS! 


111 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 





MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 
with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLine, J. K. Botz, Managing Directors. 


The OLLtsS STEEL Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings 
CLEV ZLAND, OHIO. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturers of 


Double - Crimp + Mining - Cloths, | pi bbe- Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of eve Orrice: 230 Randolph St., loa : 
wee description. — Factory: Grand ‘Ave., Cor. Rockwell st., ¢ CHI AGO. 


*"iy Waste time, money and health with “doctors” wonderful “cure- 
alls,” specifics, etc., when I will send you FREE the prescription 











and ON of a new certain remedy that isacomplete cure 


poor NERVOUS WEAKNESS, LOST ANHOOD and _IM- 

! ' Ny y2POTENCY inold or young men. Cures in TWO WEEKS, Isend 

BEFORE. 4rTec. ‘His information and prescription absolutely FREE, and there is no 

humbug ‘or advertising catch about it. Any druggist can put it up for 

you as everything is plain and simple. All I ask in return is that you will buy a small quantity of the 
remedy itself of me, all ready for use, but may do as you please about this. All letters sent sealed. 

E. H. HUNGERFORD, Box A 40, Albion, Mich, 








Prairie Used to be the best mode of conveyance 

h overland between Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Se ooners ana Chicago. To-day the best convey- 
ance is the NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 


; Is that of the Sun and the best lighted 
Brightest train between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Light Chicago is the NonTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 











A Buffalo Dance. 


On Tuesday the Chippewa Indians celebrated 
an old custom by rewarding our citizens witha 
buffalo dance. The odditity of the dance was 
very peculiar and yet attractive. The chief with 
three assistants and ten warriors constituted the 
actors, while the squaws and pappooees were in 
the background. The chief’s pipe of peace was 
lighted, after which all drew a few puffs, and 
then the performance began. By asignal, the 
chief and his assistants beat the drum, and the 
warriors began to dance in circle, imitating the 
buffalo in various ways. The warriors simply 
wore a breech-cloth gorgeously beaded, with 
their bodies painted; upon their ankles were 
straps of bells buckled and handsome moccasins 
upon their feet, while upon their heads were 
worn buffalo heads with polished horns that gave 
them a most hideous appearance.— Dunseith (N. 
D.) Herald. 


Gov. Nelson’s Wife. 


It has been verified by those who know that 
Mrs. Knute Nelson, the first lady of Minnesota, 
the wife of the chief executive of the State, per- 
forms all her own household duties without the 
assistance of servants. A lady friend recently 
called on Mrs. Nelson and found her scrubbing 
on her nands and knees. She politely asked to 
be excused until she had finished, after which 
she took her place in the parlor. Mrs. Nelson is 
a model of a real lady. She moves from the 
kitchen to the parlor with natural ease and be- 
coming grace. She never strives to lavish 
wealth or live extravagantly, as might better 
become the wife of the governor than many 
others who 80 ridicuously parade these things on 
aworkingman’s salary. Many ladiesof the social 
world might profit from the examples of absti- 
nence an@ economy practiced by Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland and Mrs. Knute Neleon.—St. Peter 
Journal. 


To Tempt the Delicate Appetite. 


Eggs for the sick should be coddled instead of 
boiled. Boiling renders the white of the egg 
tough and indigestible, even in those which are 
termed ‘‘soft boiled.’’ To coddle an egg, put it 
in a quart cup and fill nearly to the brim with 
boiling water. Let it stand on the back part of 
the stove (where it cannot even simmer) for five 
minutes. The white will be found a delicate 
jelly, and the whole perfectly wholesome and 
delicious. 

Milk is now given inalmostall forms of illness, 
and especially to those in which solid food is 
prohibited. The old fallacy that it raises the 
temperature, and thus proves injurious in inflam- 
matory disease, has long been dissipated. Hot 
milk is avaluable stimulant, and provesa most 
excellent tonic. It should not be permitted to 
boil, but simply raised to a temperature as hot 
as proves comfortable in drinking; it should be 
drunk from a spoon, as this slow method insures 
better digestion. When pure milk disagrees 
with the patient, a tablespoonful of lime water 
added to a glassful, or half a pint, overcomes 
this objection. 

A potato baked with the skin unbroken is rich 
in nutrition, and agreeable to the palate. The 
addition of alittle salt and a tablespoonful of rich 
sweet cream renders it truly delicious.—Jngalls’ 
Home Magazine. 
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Mr Mulligan I'd rather hev the hull family ill 
than vou Mr. Mulligar So would I.” 

Judge Col l. are you always drunk 

rhe Colonel Does your honor take me for a mil 
llonaire 

Should actresses marry inquired a Cincinnati 
paper. Of purse llow could they be divorced with 
ut t iN 1a f ] iv I 

lam so happy she said Ever since my engage 
ment the whole world seems different. I do not seem 
to be in dull prosa Boston. but in 

Lapland suggested the smaller brother 

Relative I notice that you have at last got ac 


quainted with your next-door neighbor who has lived 


alongside of you fe the past ten years 

Mrs. d'Avnoo Yes we were introduced to each 
‘ther at the Pyramids of Egypt, and I found hera 
delightfu ym par We became very intimate 
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CRUEL SPORT 


Benevolent Party 
Fisherman Cruel Well. | should say so 





| 





My man, don’t you think fishing is cruel sport?” 
I have sat 


Financier (to his son) -““Understand at the start that 
you can’t eat your cake and keep it, too.” 

Son—"*What's the matter with keeping my own cake 
and eating the other fellows’?” 

First Actress—“The papers published columns about 
my divorce trial.” 

Second Actress—“Pooh! they said the evidence in 
mine was unfit to print.’’—Puck. 

Kind-hearted Woman—“Barefooted such weather as 
this! Mercy on us! 
shoestrings of Isaac's. 


Sarah, go up stairs and get those 
Some other kind-hearted per 
son may give him a pair of shoes.” 





St. Peter—“So this is Mme. Patti ?” 

La Diva—Yes, I have had my last farewell.” 

St. Peter—Tut, tut, now, our rules are stringent 
about that sort of thing.—Ark. Thos. Cat. 

“Can any little boy here,” asked the visitor, “give 
me an example of the expansion of substances by 
heat?” “I can,” said Tommy; “our dog’s tongue is 
twice as long now as it was last winter.” 

Suburbanite (to guest, whom his dog has just bitten 
“Don't mind Towser: his bark is 
worse than his bite.” 


Guest—“Then I hope to heaven he won't bark.” 


a piece out of 





His Mother—*“Johnny. always remember what I told 
you. When you see any little boy showing anger take 
him aside and make him feel that 
he is wrong. Did you do so yes- 
terday with naughty Tommy 
Tubbs?” 

Johnny—“Yes, indeed, I did. I 
punched him good, too.” 


City Man—“What do you think 
of the board of directors of the 
new company?” 





Careful—"Half of them are peo- 
ple who are capable of nothing. 
while the rest are capable of any- 
thing.” 

Winkers—* Why is it that woman 
always dislikes a prominent man 
whoisan old bachelor?” Blinkers: 
Because they can say “He never 
would have amounted toauything 
if it had not been for his wife.” 


Mrs. Bellows (furiously)—*Jane, 
I stood at the kitchen door last 
night and heard Jake kiss you.” 

Jane (complacently) -—‘“Sure, 
mum, that’s one time, thin, that 
an eavesdropper heard something 
good.” 

Uncle George—‘Your dog isn't 
so smart as Tommy’s, is he?” 

Little Johnny—* Yes, he’s just as 
smart, but Lisn’t so good a liar as 
Tommy.”—Street & Smith's Good 
News. 

RUINED BY ScABs.—“Yas, I used 
ter rob passengers an’ hold up 
trains,” said the Missouri colonel, 


ROO 


“until the business got so low 
down ‘onery frum scab robbers 
that a decent man couldn't afford 
to be caught at it.” 


here six hours Friend—*Will you have a drink, 


‘ a. ?”" 
ind have not had a bite, been nearly eat up with mosquitoes and the sun Pati 


has parboiled the back of my neck 


Ethel Yes, I've brought him to my feet at last 

Clarissa Well, take care you don’t let him see them 
or you won't keep him long 

True, the lord doesn't look ata man's clothes when 
he goes to church, but the rest of the congregation 


more than make up for it itchison Globe 


Dentist What! you don’t want gas? You insisted 
upon having gas the last time 

Victim You haven't been eating onions this time.” 

New York Weekly 


“De man dat talks big ‘bout whut he has done,” said 
Uncle Eben may be lyin’, an’ may not be. But de 
chances am "bout ‘leben ter one agin de man dat talks 
big "bout whut he’s gwine ter do.” 

First Passenger Beg pardon, but what are you 
reading that you find so interesting?” 

Second Passenger—‘“It's an article showing the ter- 
rible effects which are likely to follow readingina 
moving railway car. It is very interesting, and so 


convincing, too.” (> (Proceeds with the reading.) 





Pat—“Sure and I will that, sor. 
Begorra, I never heard of but one 
Oirishman who refused a drink when it was offered 
him.” 
Friend—*How was that, Pat?” 
Pat—“Oh, bedad, the poor gossoon had the lockjaw!” 


Wife—*Dear me, you can never find a thing without 
asking me where itis. How did you get along before 
you were married?” 

Husband—*Things staid where they were put then.” 

“I hear, Clover, that you havean addition to your 
family?” } 

“Yes, a pair of robust twins.” 

“What are you going to call them? 

“Well, I don’t know. They are boys, and I want 
names that have a good deal of spirit in them.” 

“Oh, then, you had better christen them Tom and 
Jerry.” 





Mr. Stayer—“I remember when I was a little chap I 
used to go out nights and ring doorbells and then run 
away.” 

Miss Freshie (with sudden animation)—“Oh, what 
fun! Why don’t you do that now, Mr. Stayer.” 








RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


CURED ©." 





PAY. 
Financial Reference :-— 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
We refer you to 


3,800 PATIENTS. 
No Detention from Business. 


No Operation. 

Written guarantee to absolute CurE of all kinds of 

Rupture of either sex without use of knife, from one 
to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 


EXAMINATION FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DR. NELSON. 


Twenty-seven years’ experiencein hospital and office 
practice; regular physician; expert treatment of all 
forms of chronic dissases; solicits calls from all who 
have failed in former attempts to get well; no experi- 
ments, quackery or failure; medicines for infectious 
or poisonous diseases of the urinary organs; cure re- 
cent cases in five days, stopping mucous discharges, 
irritation, scalding and inflammations; cost less; cure 
the worst types of chronic diseases; pain in the flesh 
and bones, red spots, ulcers, old sores on the limbs, 
andall other forms possible. Patients who consult Dr. 
Nelson are always satisfied. Gentlemen, young and 
middle aged, dosing for months with disgusting and 
worthless “pills” and “mixtures,” suffering sick and 
sore, better to-day, worse to-morrow, time and money 
thrown away; inflammation. aches, pains and blood 
poison, increasing debility. decay, mental and physical 
prostration, loss of muscular power sure to follow; 
pimples, rashes, ulcers, loss of hair, sores in the throat 
and mouth; lifetimes’ misery. Dr. Hugh Nelson, 226 & 
28 WashingtonAve. S., MINNEAPOLIs. Hours: 10 to }2, 
2tosand 7 tos. 





THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its battery is powerful, but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery that 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We guarantee that our 
ELECTRIC TRUSS 
will cure rupture. 

It isdoing so right along in 
spite of unbelief. Isn't there 

— anything new under the sun? 
Is everything onl everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 


Cor.Washington & Hennipin Aves., Minneapolis, Minn. 








CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 


Nore—Dr. F. H. DeVaux, Sup’t 
Sec. & Treas. 


State Board of Health, and 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, Ills. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


IF YOU ASK FOR 


information regarding resources and opportunities 
in the greatest State in the Union vou will get it. 
Send a postal card to the BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
SPOKANE, WASH., and your inquiry will be given 
personal attention. Questions answered and an ex- 
haustive supply of printed information will be 
sent you at once. 


in THE NORTHWEST is the foundation fora prosper- 
our future and an interesting life. Drop a line to 
the BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION and be informed of 
the inexhaustible resources, and unparalleled 
opportunities, and rare chances for a live man in 
Washington. All about soil, climate, crops, con- 
ditions, ete.,etc. Ask for it and 


YOU WILL GET IT. 





























ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 





MINNEAPOLIS 
sv? ST LOUIS RY 


=) ee 


ST LOUIS 
LOM) ed ati [et 
07 11 O71 CTO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


A.B.CUTTS 


ACTG. GEN. T. & P. AGT 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Pe ens 


I The country can never be any larger unless an 
earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea. 





FOR 


NVESTORS. 


< There is no more land in the United States than 
when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 

% Our population is increasing very fast and the 
hunger for land will become greater every year. 

< Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
will be as high priced as it is in England. 

“Land is the basis of all wealth. 

‘% It cannot be stolen. 

7 Itcannot run away. 

{ lt cannot burn up. 

{ It produces the food of man and animals. 

* It is the safest investment on earth. 

It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

I Itcan still be homesteaded in some parts of the 
Northwest. 

I It is the only cheap or free.land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


1 Im the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North:Dakota free farms produced in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


4 In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season’s crop. 

< Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 

3. Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, often paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

4 Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana. 

47 Minnesota, Montana, Idahoand Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

4 The Northwest inviteseverybody. There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

I The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ern gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 


{For publications and information about rates, 
routes, localities, etc., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR 


Hoo 
OME SEEKERS. 





Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


S30 == © 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

In Minnesota, ° 

In North Dakota, e 

In Montana, 

In Northern Idaho, - 

In Washington and Oregon, - - 

AGGREGATING OVER 


36,GO0 OOO Acres. 
CEIBAP FARMING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on jive years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Mianesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, St. PAUL, MINN. 


Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
6,800,000 Acres 
17,450,000 Acres 
1,750,000 Acres 
9,375,000 Acres 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land /istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’l Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. RK. Co., 


ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 
railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 


LAND LAWS. 
sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 


° AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The-Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS,-and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington anc 
Oregon. They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 

soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 

population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 

cess in diversified farming. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 

tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 

passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 

matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 

cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CE WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and geoueees Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 

ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the-extensive timber regions, 

mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm_nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 

forests, and agricultural sections. 

¢@ When writing for publications, include the names and ad?resses of «cquai tances, and copies will be sent 


to them also. 
FREE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
° tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating so lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, WM. H. PHIPPS, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 














WALTER BAKER & CO. 


| Tuos. F. OAKEs, 35 WallSt.. New York City, 


(—“f +PURE, HIGH GRADE 


OAS AND CHOCOLATES 


= SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 


CALIFORNIA 
MIOWINTER EXPOSITION 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 


ao 2 


E 





WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ASK FOR 


Gina GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 


S51; 


98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


FREE TICKETS = 
The STATE FAIR. 


The next Minnesota State Fair will 
be held at the 
Fair Grounds 
at 
Hamline, 
September roth to 15th, 1894, 
and 


The BOSTON ONE-PRICE 
CLOTHING HOUSE | 


will give free admission tickets, good 
any day, to all cash purchasers of 
merchandise to the extent of $5 or 
over, between the ioth and 1sth, 
inclusive. 





BOWLBY 


& CO and 


Robert. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. Goods ship- 
ped the same day order is received. Express charges 
paid on all cash orders of 320 or over Our Illustrated 
Catalogue free to any address 


| HENRy ¢ 


( 
; ¢ 


Bil 





[2 Mention this magazine 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


PAYNI 
Rouse, 45 Wall St 


) 
HENRY ¢ Milwaukee. Wis. -Receivers | 
New York City) 
FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard cto any | 
ular section of the Nerthern Pacific Country, | 
kets, time 


part 


rates, routes, ti tables etc., call on or 
1ddress any of the following agents 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. | 


4 D. Caarvron, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt , 121 First street, 
Portiand, Ore 


B.N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


A L @raia, Asst Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn ! 


G@ R Frrca, Genl. Eastern Agt., 319 Broadway, New York. 

F.H Foaarty.Gen!. Aet., 2108. Clark St.. Chicago, Lil. 

T K. STATELER, Genl. Agt , Pass. Dept ,638 Market street, 
San Francisco. Cal 

A D. Epe@ar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena. Mont. 

W.M. Tuoay, Genl. Aet , Butte City, Mont. 

R. A Eva, Gen!. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 

G G CHANDLER, Genl. Agt.. Headquarters Butiding 621 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

1 A. NADEAU. Gen). Agt . Seattle, Wash. 


| A. TINLING. Gen] Agt., Spokane, Wash. 


F C. Jackson, Asst. Gen Agt., West Superior, Wis. 

J.G Boyp, Gen. Agt.. Wallace, Idaho 

. E Srowne. Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 

+ F MCNEILL. Ticket Agt , 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
*’ E Foster, Aet , Ashland, Wis. 

* E DonNAVAN, City Ticket Agt.. Duluth, Minn. 
ROBINSON, Tkt. Agt , Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 


I 
I 
1c 


| E H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept , 638 Market St., San 


Francisco, Cal 

E M. Newseain, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 

J B. Wickery, Commercial Aet., Pittaburgh, Pa. 


| W. E. Beccuer, Contracting Fright Agt , Toronto, Ont. 
- 


DISTRICT PASSENG&R AGENTS 


W_ N. Mears, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Rogers, Jra., 478. Third street, Philadelphia. Pa 

L. L. BILLINGSLB®A, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taos. Henry. 128 8t James street, Montreal. Canada. 

We.G Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jno. E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Piace, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. @. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

P. KR. Nogu, 103 N. Broadway, St. Louis. Mo 

O. VANDERBILT 503 W. Locust street, Des Moines. lowa. 

J.J Ferry, Room 32 Carew Bid’g, 5thand Vine streets, 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

J. N Rospiyson. 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

™.G Lemon, 210 South Ciark St., Chicago, Ll. 

F. O'NEILL, Portiand, Ore 

E.L RAYBURN, Portiand, Ore. 

Cnas. E. Jonnson, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


:. M. HANNAFORD, Generat Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 
Railway Specialties. 


Metallic Brake Beams, Asphalt Car Roofs, 
Trojan Car Couplers, Iron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - 





St. PAUL, MINN. | 
| 210 South 3d 8t., - 


GRESCENT COLOR CO., 


GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


614 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





SAME As Usep By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, 





Office Headache, 

llistakes in Addition. 

Mistakes in Carrying 
Forward. 

Listing Scattered 
items to add them, 


Saves 60% of an og in doing 


the work. 
Write for And all the time 
Pamphlet. looking for errors. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., CHICAGO, 


Prevents 








W. FP. PORTER & CO., 


STHAM HEAT. 


Refer to N. P.R. R. having heated new shopsat Tacoma 
and depot at Spokane. also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Manufacturers of 


NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
_ Gilt Edge White Lead, 

Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 

Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 


can be made on twenty acres of 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


and with one-fifth of the labor? 
THIS I8 A PACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 
E. P. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. 











In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 




















